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THE SELLER OF THE PENNY SHORTHAND 
CARDS. 

In Mayhew’s London Labour and London 
Poor, vol. i. p. 261, a most curious account is 
given of this vendor of stenographic cards, by 
which any one could “learn to write shorthand in 
few hours.” A really clever lecture is given by 
this educated “patterer.” Mayhew says of him 
that he made an annual visit to his children in the 
country, who were provided for by some kind 
friends. Once, returning from them to London 
through Oxford, he found himself so straitened, 
that he was forced to leave his coat for the previous 
night’s lodging. He attended prayers without his 
coat at St. Mary’s Church, and when he came out, 
seated himself on the pavement near the church, 
and wrote with chalk in an oval border— 

Ayo aroAAvpaL— 
“I perish with hunger.” This at once attracted 
the scholars ; they “rigged him out,” and he left 
Oxford with 6/. 10s. in his pocket. He seems to 
have been really a scholar and a man of some 
Merit. Mayhew suppresses the name, but gives 
& few facts that may serve to identify him. Can 
aay of the readers of “N. & Q.” furnish the name? 





He was born at Hackney on Good Friday, 1808. 
His guardians were well to do. Before he was 
thirteen he went to the anniversary meeting of the 
Countess of Huntingdon’s College at Cheshunt. 
When the parsons adjourned tothe Green Dragon, 
he, with some forty students and strangers, delivered 
his first sermon in the college chapel with closed 
doors. He was at about fourteen apprenticed to 
a draper at Smithfield. The indentures were soon 
cancelled. He became a day scholar at the 
Charterhouse, at sixteen a junior clerk to a stock- 
broker, then an amanuensis to an M.D. Two 
small prizes in a State lottery enabled him to goto 
Cambridge with a private tutor, but he soon outran 
the constable, and came back to London. <A 
Greek Prayer Book, Dodd’s Beauties of Shakspere, 
two shirts, and five shillings formed all his 
property. The Rector of Hackney (the Rev. 
H. H. N.) wrote strictures on the Society for Pro- 
moting Christianity amongst the Jews. Our short- 
hand writer wrote an appendix called “The Church 
in Danger,” and Mr. N. had it published. The 
sale was small, but the celebrated Lady S. engaged 
him as private tutor to her children. Whilst at 
Clifton he took deacon’s orders, and was a popular 
preacher. His charities were so profuse that he 
forged to eke out his limited income. He married 
in 1832, but not felicitously. 

He changed his name, and wrote sermons for 
several Episcopal chapels in Scotland ; seceded from 
the Protestant Church, and proved in lectures the 
Church of England to be a hospital of incurables. 
In answer to an advertisement, he was appointed 
to a home missionary station, and for several years 
performed divine service four times every Sunday, 
and taught, gratuitously, a school for the children 
of the poor. Restless, he moved to Edinburgh, 
and, in a similar appointment, during the cholera 
stood to his duties when eight or ten ministers fled. 
His people, however, took up with the Irving 
heresy, and as he could not understand “ the 
unknown tongues,” he threw up his charge and 
returned to London in 1837. He was five times 
elected to a temporary engagement in the Hebrew 
School, Goodman’s Fields. He then took to the 
street-card line. He frequented the ministry of 
the Rev. Robert Montgomery, read the Lessons 
at home daily, and twice a month took the Com- 
munion at the early service in Westminster 
Abbey. 

This medley of whim, oddity, talent, scholarship, 
incoherence, restlessness, piety, negligence, inde- 
pendence, courage, criminality, extravagance, and 
tender sentimentality (for he really loved children) 
is so odd and eccentric a product of the chaos of 
our modern social life, that, though it runs to some 
length, I think it may be worth a place in 
“N. & Q.,” especially if it should lead some corre- 
spondent to furnish the name, and so to render it 
a referable and attested fact, which it is not as it 
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stands now in Mayhew’s book; though he who 
reads it there must be very much indeed a sceptic 
if he entertain any great doubt about it. Defoe 
is, perhaps, the ae man in the range of English 
literature who could build up an invention into so 
circumstantial an actuality as this. The analysis 
of Defoe’s invention and the synthesis of his 
facts seem to me more interesting than the study 
of all other romance writers put together. That 
man a to bring out the very dry-pressure of 
an epoch. C. A. Warp. 
Mayfair. 





THE GRAVE OF DUNDEE. 

As doubts have been expressed regarding the 
place where Lord Dundee was buried, I may men- 
tion that in Athole there has long been a tradition 
that, after his death in the inn at Blair, his body 
was deposited in the vault in the Old Church, now 
the burial-place of the Dukes of Athole. 

In 1794 the back part of a steel cap or morion, 
such as was worn by officers in 1689, was recovered 
by General Robertson of Lude, which, with other 
portions of rusty armour found in the possession of 
some cairds (tinkers), was suspected to have been 
abstracted from the grave of Dundee; and on 
investigation such was proved to be the case. The 
part of the helmet mentioned above is now in the 

ssession of J. P. McInroy, Esq., of Lude. It has 
Soon richly covered with arabesque tracery, but 
the rust of age has greatly defaced its (at one time) 
beautiful pattern. I think we may reasonably 
conclude that this formed a portion of Lord 
Dundee’s morion, as at the time it was found the 
tradition of his having been interred at Blair was 
not so very old, and many in the strath must have 
been then alive whose grandfathers fought at 
Killiecrankie. Dundee’s corslet is, I am informed, 

reserved in the Castle of Blair. Attached to the 
Pelmet (or its fragment) is a document, a copy of 
which I am enabled to furnish through the kind- 
ness of Mrs. McInroy : 

**T certify that this is a part of the helmet of Viscount 
Dundee, killed at the battle of Killiecrankie, a.p. 1689, 
and buried in his armour within the church of Blair 
Atholl, The same place having been required for an 
interment, the grave was opened about 1794. Some re- 
mains of the armour were found. The grave-digger 
sold them toa party of tinkers travelling through the 
country, who bought them for the sake of the brass 
nails they contained. My father, General Robertson of 
Lude, heard of it, but all he could recover was this part 
of the helmet. 

“ Signed at Lude by J. A. Robertson, 
** Major, 82nd Regt. 

“ 6th Feb., 1854.” 

Regarding the vault, my friend Dr. Irvine has 
favoured me with the following curious informa- 
tion. On the death of John, sixth Duke of Athole, 
in January, 1866, it was resolved to resume the 
use of the vault in the Old Church of Blair, which 
had ceased to be employed as the burial-place of 





the Athole family for about a century. The vault 
was unpaved, as at the time of its formation, and 
long after, bodies in this part of the country were 
buried in the earth forming the floor of the vault, 
and not, as in later times, stowed away in tiers in 
leaden coffins. The soil was turned over carefully 
to the depth it had once been disturbed, and was 
found full of bones, but no nails, coffin plates, &., 
were discovered, the only relic being a piece of 
gold (earring ?). Amongst the bones were twenty- 
seven skulls, which were carefully inspected by 
Dr. Irvine. Nine were those of women or young 
persons ; of those remaining, fifteen had been more 
or less injured, not in exhumation, indicating that 
the deaths of their owners had probably resulted 
from violence. Three had received severe wounds, 
but the pieces of the bones had united, proving 
that their possessors had not died from the imme- 
diate effects of their injuries. In one, the skull 
was cleft deeply lengthwise, and though union of 
the parts of the bone had taken place, there re- 
mained a depression three quarters of an inch in 
depth, ‘and from three to four inches in length. 
In another, a slice had been made through the 
whole thickness of the skull, but the part, having 
been restored to its place, had soundly united. In 
a third, there was a depression in one temple, deep 
enough to contain half a small egg. 

While examining the earth for relics, Dr. Irvine 
was informed by a very old bystander that he had 
heard his father say that, when he was young, no 
coffins were in use. The body, rolled in the dead 
(grave) clothes, was placed in a long creel or basket, 
which, swung on a pole, was carried by two or 
more friends, in turn, to the grave, into which, 
after having been taken out of the creel, the corpse 
was lowered by ropes. The bones, having been 
carefully collected, were placed in a chest, which 
was deposited in the vault. A. A. 


ROYAL AUTHORS. 

QUEEN ELIZABETH AND MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS. 

My search for good royal poetry has up to the 
present time been unsuccessful. I have hitherto 
found only one thoroughly authentic original set 
of verses which can safely be attributed to Eliza- 
beth in her Princess days. We all remember the 
impromptu quatrain which she addressed to 
Feckenham, her sister’s bigoted confessor, when 
pressed for her opinion as to the Real Presence :— 

“ Christ was the word that spake it ; 
He took the bread and brake it; 
And what the word did make it, 
That I believe and take it.” 

The subjoined paraphrase of the fourteenth 
Psalm, “The fool said in his heart,” is hardly 
worthy of the royal patroness of oo and of 
Shakspeare, and is chiefly remarkable for its 


dogged fidelity and its resemblance to the rugged 
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helter-skelter of Heywood, that eccentric poet who 
is said to have cheered Queen Mary in her dying 
hours by his coarse jests and quaint doggerel :— 
“Tue x1. Psaum or Davin, CALLED Dirit insipiens. 

Fools, that true faith yet never hod, 

Say, in their hearts, there is no God, 

Filthy they are in their practyse, 

Of them not one is godly wyse. 

From heaven the Lorde on man did loke, 

To know what ways he undertoke ; 

All they were vain and went astray, 

Not one he found in the right way ; 

In heart and tongue have they deceit, 

Their lips throw forth a poisoned bait ; 

Their minds are mad, their mouths are wood, 

And swift they be in shedding blood ; 

So blind they are, no truth they know, 

No fear of God in them will grow. 

How can that cruel sort be good ¢ 

Of God's dear folk which suck the blood 

On him rightly shall they not call ; 

Despair will so their hearts appal. 

At all times God is with the just, 

Because they put in him their trust. 

Who shall therefore from Sion give 

That health which hangeth in our belief ! 

When God shall take from his the smart, 

Then will Jacob rejoice in heart. 

Praise to God.” 

I pity the collector of royal verse if he can dis- 
cover no better specimens of Queen Mary Stuart’s 
than the dull and whining sonnets found in the 
celebrated Bothwell Casket. They have neither the 
force of Ronsard nor the grace of Marot ; they are 
mere expressions of a personal feeling, and might, 
for all I can see, have been written quite as well 
by one of Mary’s waiting-women :— 

“ Vous la croyez, las trop je l'appercoy 

Et vous doutez de ma ferme constance, 

O mon seul bien et mon seul esperance, 
Et ne vous puis asseurer de ma foy 

Vous m’estimez legier qui le voy, 

Et si n’auez en moy nul asseurance, 

Et soupconnez mon coeur sans apparence, 
Vous deffiant a trop grand tort de moy. 
Vous ignorez l'amour que je vous porte, 
Vous soupconnez qu’autre amour me trisporte, 
Vous estimez mes parolles du vent, 

Vous depeignez de cire mon las cceur, 
Vous me pensez femme sans jugement, 
Et tout cela augmente mon ardeur.” 


“ Que suis-je, helas? et de quoi sert la vie? 

J’en suis fors qu'un corps privé de cueur ; 

Un ombre vayn, un object de malheur, 

Qui n’a plus rien que de mourir en vie. 

Plus ne me portez, O enemys, d’envie, 

Qui n’a plus l'esprit a la grandeur : 

J’ai consommé d’excessive douleur, 

Voltre ire en bref de voir assouvie, 

Et vous amys qui m’avez tenu chere, 

Souvenez-vous que sans cueur, et sans santey, 

Je ne scaurois auqun bon ceuvre faire. 

Et que sus bas etant assez punie, 

J’aie ma part en la joie infinie.” 

. Wa ter THORNBURY. 
Abingdon Villas, Kensington. 








SHAKSPEARIANA. 

Tue Date or “ Macsets.”—Drummond of 
Hawthornden left behind him year-lists of books 
read by him’ between 1606 and 1614 inclusive. In 
the list for 1606— 


* Bookes red be me, anno 1606 [are]... Romeo and 
Julieta, tragedie [1597, 1599]. ... Loues Labors Lost, 
comedie [1598]. ... The Passionate Pilgrime [1599]... . 


The Rape of Lucrece [1594, 1598, 1600]. ... A Mid- 

sommers Nights Dreame, comedie |1600].”’ 

In 1611 he took stock of his books, and we have— 
“Table of my English bookes, anno 1611... Venus 

and Adon. by Schaksp. [5th ed. 1602]. The Rap of 

Lucrece. idem. .. . The Tragedie of Romeo and Julieta. 

4d. Ing. .. . A Midsomers Night Dreame.”—2Zztracts 


from the Hawthornden Manuscripts, from the Arch. Scotica 


|by David Laing, Esq.], ed. 1831-2. [4to.] 

Now, it is remarkable that while he read five 
pieces by Shakspeare in 1606, he read none 
between 1607 and 1614, and that, judging by his 
list in 1611, the only other work by Shakspeare 
that he had read, and had as his own, was Venus 
and Adonis. This is the more curious when one 
looks to the dates of the editions up to 1606, 
which, for this purpose, have been inserted within 
brackets. It looks as though the fame of Shak- 
speare had suddenly increased, at least in Scotland. 
If we may judge by his list, out of forty-two 
books read in 1606, Romeo and Juliet being the 
fifteenth, it was read some little time after the 
year had commenced; and it seems the more 
likely that the list is in the order of reading 
otherwise, from a mere act of memory, we should 
have found two or more of Shakspeare’s placed 
together. As it is, the number of intervening 
books are respectively one, five, three, one. Is it 
not, then, a probable conjecture that this sudden 
and suddenly-ceasing desire on the part of Drum- 
mond, the Scotchman, to read Shakspeare was 
due to the production of Machéth? and have we 
not here a further probability that Malone was 
right in giving this play to the year 1606? 

B. NicHo.son. 


“TLanp-pamn” (5 §. iii. 303.)—Surely Dr. 
Cuarnock is poking fun at us; for no one could 
seriously entertain Hanmer’s outrageous inter- 
pretation, which amounts to the supposition that 
Antigonus wished to produce in the slanderer an 
artificial stricture of the urethra! How valuable 
is a grain of common sense in literary criticism ! 
The want of it has deluged the text of Shakspeare 
with sheer absurdities, in the forefront of which 
stands Hanmer’s ridiculous conjecture, for which 
Dr. CaHarNock now stands sponsor. Besides the 
absurdity of the notion, there is not a particle of 
evidence to show that there ever was such a word 
as lant-dam, a fact which would go but a little 
way towards reconciling us to such an outrage on 
common sense. In my judgment, we must retain 
the “damn” to give the least probability to any 
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compound there. The context naturally leads one 
to suppose that Antigonus was itching to give the 
slanderer of his honoured mistress a sound cud- 


elling. Was there ever such a word as lam 
lamb)=to beat? If so, I conceive the true 
lection ought not to be far to seek. JABEZ. 


Athenzeum Club. 


It is a singular fact that the chief magistrate of 
the Swiss Confederation was formerly called the 
Landamman, that is, it is supposed, the Landdm- 
man. Itis likely that there is a connexion between 
this word and Shakspeare’s “land-damn.” Were 
I to hazard a conjecture, I should be inclined to 
say that the “damn” may mean “judge,” con- 
nected with “doom” and “deem.” In the Isle of 
Man the Judges were called the Deemsters. The 
Russians call their Emperor the Judge. It is not 
so easy to know what “Lan” or “Land” may 
mean, unless it simply means, what it appears on 
the surface to mean, “Land”; the word “ Land- 
damn-man” thus meaning “the Judge of the 
Land,” a phrase used to this day when it is said 
“the Judges of the Land.” Shakspeare’s expression 
may therefore simply mean, “I would take him 
before a Judge,”—in the circumstances supposed in 
the play a most likely and a most proper resolution. 
As confirming this view, I may add that Land-drost 
in Dutch signifies a Country Sheriff or Judge, the 
“ Land,” in this case, being apparently synonymous 
with the “country,” as opposed to towns; and this, 
perhaps, might be the case with the “ Land” in 
® Land-damn” also. Henry Kicovr. 





LoLLarps,— 

**Some derive the name from Walter Lollard, the 
author of a sect in Germany and the Low Countries in 
the thirteenth century; others from Lolium, cockle or 
darnel, as being tares among the Lord’s wheat.”—Bailey’s 
English Dictionary, ed. 1763. 

“ The Lollards (by this name the disciples of Wickliffe 
were distinguished, a name probably given to them as 
being tares, lolium, amongst the wheat).”—Blunt’s Re- 
Sormation in England, Family Library Edition. 

“Raymond Lollard, at first a Franciscan. From him 
the Wickliffites in England were called Lollards.”— 
Milne’s Church History, century XITI., ed. 1824, vol. iii. 


p. 509. 
“Walter Lolhard, chef des Hérétiques appellés Lol- 
hards.”—Dictionnaire, par l’Abbé Ladvocat, ed. 1755 

“ Most of the German writers, as well as those of other 
countries, affirm that the Lollards were a particular sect 
who differed from the Church of Rome in many religious 
points, and that Walter Lolhard, who was burnt in this 
(XIVth) century, at Cologn, was their founder. How 
80 many learned men came to adopt this opinion is 
beyond my comprehension. The term Lolhard, or Lull- 
hard, or, as the ancient Germans write it, Lollert, Lul- 
lert, is compounded of the old German word lullen, 
lollan, lallen, and the well known termination Aard, 
with which many of the old High Dutch words end. 
Lollen or lullen signifies to sing with a low voice. It is 


so. 


i used in the same sense among the English, who say 
ull asleep, which signifies to sing any one into a slumber 





with a sweet indistinct voice. The word is also used in 
the same sense among the Flemings, Swedes, and other 
nations. Among the Germans both the sense and pro- 
nunciation of it have undergone some alteration ; for 
they say lallen, which signifies to pronounce indistinctly, 
or stammer. Lolhard, therefore, is a singer, or one who 
frequently sings. Lolhard, therefore, in the vulgar 
tongue of the ancient Germans, denotes a person who is 
continually praising God with a song, or singing hymns 
to his honour. Because those who praised God generally 
did it in verse, therefore, in the Latin style of the middle 
age, to praise God meant to sing to him; and such as 
were frequently employed in acts of adoration were 
called religious singers. And as prayers and hymns are 
regarded as a certain external sign of piety towards God, 
therefore, those who aspired after a more than ordinary 
degree of piety and religion, and for that purpose were 
more frequently occupied in singing hymns of praise to 
God than others, were in the common popular language 
called Lolhards.” 

“From a short passage in Trithemius learned men 
have concluded that Walter’s surname was Lolhard : 
from whence, as from its founder and master, they sup- 
posed his sect derived the name of Lolhards. But it is 
very evident, not only from this, but from many other 
passages of Trithemius, that Lolhard was no surname, 
but merely a term of reproach applied to all heretics 
whatever, who concealed the poison of error under the 
appearance of piety.”—Mosheim’s Ecclesiastical History, 
Maclaine’s translation, ed. 1837, Part I., pp. 367, 373. 


2 


Nevitte’s Cross, Durnam.—The following 
paragraph, taken from the Builder, has been going 
the round of the papers :— 

“ An interesting memorial of events that occurred in 
the remote past is fast falling to ruins. We allude to 
the sculptured monument of ‘ Neville’s Cross,’ which was 
erected some hundreds of years ago to commemorate the 
famous battle of that name, which occurred at the spot, 
when the Prince Bishops of Durham, who were then 
military generals, led their armed hosts to do battle 
against England’s invaders—the Scots.” 

What is meant by “ fast falling to ruins”? The 
Rey. G. Ornsby, in his Sketches of Durham (1846), 
thus described “the mutilated remains” of Neville’s 
Cross :— 

* In its present state it is simply an octagonal block of 
stone with indications of something like sculptured 
heads at the angles. The socket in the centre now holds 
an old mile-stone, which, as Mr. Raine says, ‘ has long 
survived the information it was intended to convey.’ 
The basement of the old Cross of the Neville stands on a 
little mound just beyond the turnpike gate, doubtless its 
ar TT at the junction of the four cross roads. 
—(P. 180. 

Mr. Ornsby gives a small woodcut, but says 
that “the gatekeeper’s house, by an allowable 
licence, has been omitted in the drawing.” In the 
year 1849, I etched on copper a view of the Cross, 
with the gatekeeper’s house, and the distant cathe- 
dral towers. This etching was seen by Mr. J. G. 
Nichols, who asked me to let him have it for pub- 
lication in the Gentleman’s Magazine, where it 
duly appeared. The mound appeared to cover the 
steps of the Cross, which was “fast falling to 
ruins” so far back as 1589, when it was destroyed 
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by “some lewd, contemptuous and wicked per- 
sons.” Curusert Bebe. 


Bett Lirerature.—Le Nouvel Opéra, par 
Charles Nuitter, Archiviste de YOpéra, Paris 
(Librairie, Hachette & Cie.), 1875, contains an ac- 
count of the chime used in the operas. M. Nuitter 
mentions @ curious tradition, impossible to verify, 
that the opera, having received its bells during 
the Revolution from despoiled churches, obtained 
one from St. Germain lAuxerrois, which, after 
having really given the signal for the massacre of 
St. Bartholomew, afterwards tolled regularly on 
the mimic stage, giving the same signal during all 
the five hundred performances of the Huguenots. 

Music and Morals, by the Rev. H. Haweis, 
contains a chapter on bells. 

In Cambridge, Mass., several years ago, there 
was published, in aid of a church fair to buy a 
chime, a little volume containing the best known 
bell poems— Poe’s, Tennyson’s, Longfellow’s, &c. 

J. Branper Marruews. 

Lotos Club, New York. 


Beit Inscriptions.—In Wednesbury Church, 
Staffordshire, there are eight musical bells. Round 
the tenor bell is inscribed :— 

“T will sound and resound to Thee, O Lord, 
To call Thy people to hear Thy word.” 
On the seventh bell is inscribed :— 
“ Sancte Bartholomew, ora pro nobis.” 
On the sixth bell is inscribed :-— 

“‘ William Comberford, Lord of the Manor, gave this 
bell, 1623.” 

The two trebles were added in 1558. The 
pendulum of the clock in the above church weighs 
100 Ibs., and is 14 yards long. 

Joun B. MrysHutt. 


Dorotny Hott.—Although the great and dis- 
interested efforts made by Mrs. Hailstone, and 
other English ladies, to facilitate and encourage 
the manufacture of lace in the United Kingdom, 
have caused the Address which Dame Holt published 
in London, in 1757, to be forgotten, there are a few 
things in it that are now rather curious. Thus 
she tells us that if she is so happy as to succeed in 
improving the manufacture of English lace “she 
hopes to have a premium from the Society for pro- 
moting Arts, Sciences, and Manufactures. That 
Honorable Body not giving rewards for Inventions, 
but only premiums for the best executed, when an 
article is made public and advertized to their 
order.” So that design then counted for nothing 
in the eyes of a Society for the promotion of Art. 

‘The good Dorothy also says, that any lady who 
will work for her “ shall have the thread returned,” 
which was certainly a liberal offer, and gives her 
address, Read’s Lace-Chamber, above stairs, on 
Ludgate Hill. She tells us also that the duty on 
French lace was fifty per cent., which diminished 








the use of it. What, however, appears now most 
strange, in a pamphlet containing 19 —the 
price of which was sixpence—is to find, at p. 17, 
the following N.B. :— 

“ The foregoing address having taken up but only one 
sheet of paper must be obliged, on that account, to pay 
a Stamp Duty of Two Pence for each, unless augmented. 
In order, therefore, to save that ex , the author 
begs to prolong the attention of her rs while she 
offers to their observation——.” 

Then follow two pages of observations. The 
Address is dated Ludgate Hill, Nov. 28, 1757. 

Ratru N. James. 

Ashford, Kent. 


Cutrcn COLLECTIONS IN THE SEVENTEENTH 
Crentury.—The old register cf the chapelry of 
Stretford, near Manchester, then a poor living 
“passing rich” on about eleven shillings per 
annum, contains record of the following collec- 
tions :— 

“Collected att the Chappell July 11" 1669 the sume 
of Three Shillinges & Six a for the Poore Captives 
in Algiers and Salley & other Partes of the Turkes 
Dominions.” 

“ Colleckted at Stretford Chapell the 18 day of Avgvst 
[1672] the sume of 2 shillings 10 pence hapenny for 
a voyalant fire which was in Cold harbovr in the Parrish 
of great All hallowes in the Sitty of London.” 

“Colleckted and gathered at Stretford Chapell the 4 
day of may [1673] the svme of 2 shillings 2 pence for a 
voyalant Fire in the theatree royall in the parrish of 
Martin in the fileds | sic] in the Covnty of Middle sexe.” 

The two last entries are made, as it seems, by 
the parish clerk, and I shall be glad of references to 
the occasion of them. The handwriting of the first 
entry is evidently that of a clergyman, who possibly 
was the Rev. Francis Mosley, Rector of Wilmslow, 
Cheshire. He was, about the date in question, 
residing near this village with his family, at a 
lonely house in the meadows called Turnmoss, 
and is described in the register as “ minister of the 
word of god and fellow at the Colledge at Man- 
chester” (Sth June, 1665). Jonn E. Baiey. 

Stretford. 


Dr. Dopp.—I cut the annexed from the New 
York Times of March 17th, 1875 ; it comes under 
the head of “ Washington Gossip.” Is it worthy of 
a place in “N. & Q.”? Perhaps it might interest 
some of your readers :— 

“One of the most accomplished ornaments of the 
delightful society which existed here during the first 
fifty years of the city’s existence, when everybody knew 
everybody, and stage-coaches could bring but few 
strangers, was Mrs. Maria Thornton. Her husband, 
Dr. Thornton, emigrated from England about the time 
of the adoption of the Constitution, and was married to 
her in Philadelphia, where her mother, Mrs. Brodeau, 
then kept a fashionable boarding-school. Dr. Thornton 
came here in 1800 as the first architect of the Capitol, 
and afterward became the first custodian of the Patent 
Office, then a bureau of the State Department. When 
the British occupied Washington in 1814, Dr. Thornton 
successfully appealed to the commanding officer, as an 
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Englishman, not to burn the collection of models in the 
Patent Office, they being an object of industrial art 
spared in all ages by civilized conquerors. His appeal 
was successful, and the Patent Office alone escaped the 
general conflagration of the public edifices; but this did 
not prevent his ‘rotation’ when Gen. Jackson came 
into power. Mrs. Thornton survived her husband, and 
after her death it was first known that she was the 
daughter of the unfortunate Dr. Dodd, who was executed 
for forgery in London in 1777. She enjoyed the life-long 
friendship of Mrs. Madison, Mrs. John Quincy Adams, 
and Mrs. Alexander Hamilton, and her reminiscences of 
the early days of the metropolis were very interesting.” 

G. W. 
Tue Scorrisn Associate PresByTERY.—Much 
bitter feeling existed when Mr. Ebenezer Erskine, 
minister at Stirling, and others constituted in 1733 
the first Secession Church in Scotland, under the 
name of “the Associate Presbytery.” The ad- 
herents of Mr. Erskine and his ministerial brethren 
asserted their testimony so strongly, that they 
ceased to use the parochial registers for recording 
family changes. As the session clerks lost con- 
siderably in the matter of fees, they were naturally 
offended with their seceding neighbours. In the 
Baptismal Register of Stirling, under Dec., 1742, is 
the following entry :—“ What mistakes or neglects 
may be found in these last two years is (sic) oc- 
casioned by the disorderlyness of the Associats.” 
At the close of 1743 is the following : “ If any 
names are wanting in this year it is by the dis- 
orderlyness of the Associats, who will not pay their 
dues.” Subsequent to this period the reluctance 
of the seceders to use the parish registers was 
overcome. But they maintained their testimony 
by causing the registrars to insert after each of 
their names “ An Associate.” At Stirling about 

one-third of the people adhered to Mr. Erskine. 

Cuartes Rocsrs. 

Grampian Lodge, Forest Hill. 


Humour or Law Booxs.—There is, in Smith 
on Contracts, 5th ed., p. 445, a deliciously naif 
reference, which is worthy of enshrinement in 
“N. & Q.” :— 

** But the cases most frequently referred to on the 
subject are Montague v. Benedict and Seaton v. Benedict. 
The name of the defendant probably strikes you as 
fictitious, and in truth it is so, being taken from a play 
of Shakespeare, called Much Ado about Nothing, in 
which one of the characters is a young officer named 
Benedict, who protests vehementiy against marriage. 
The real defendant was a highly respectable professional 
gentleman.” 

The late Mr. John William Smith was one of 
the most learned of modern English lawyers, but 
he thought it necessary to inform the students to 
whom he addressed himself that Much Ado about 
Nothing was written by Shakspeare, and that 
one of the characters in the play was Benedict, “a 
young officer.” The literary gleaner may reap a 
rich harvest by a search through the Statutes at 
Large, the Reports, and the text-books. A very 





entertaining book was lately published, entitled 

Curtosities of the Law Reports, by F. F. Heard. 

Boston (U.S.), 1871. Mippie Tempuar. 
Bradford. 


A Seventy Years’ Incumpency.-—The Times 
of April 2 has a notice of 

** The death of the Rev. Charles Wedge, M.A., Rector 
of Burrough-Green, Cambridgeshire, probably the oldest 
incumbent in England, who expired on the morning of 
Easter Sunday last at a very advanced age. Mr. Wedge 
was educated at Caius College, Cambridge, and was pre- 
sented to the Rectory of Burrough-Green by the fourth 
Lord Aylesford as far back as the year 1805, and was 
consequently rector of that parish for exactly seventy 
years. _The deceased gentleman's family are remarkable 
for their longevity, and his father, the late Mr. Charles 
Wedge, of Six-Mile Bottom, near Newmarket, had 
attained his ninety-seventh year at the time of his death, 
which occurred in 1842.” 

The Times of April 8, in its obituary, records 
the death of the Rev. Charles Wedge, on Easter 
Sunday, in his ninety-fifth year. 

The above appears worthy of a space in the 
columns of “ N. & Q.” Tuomas Birp. 

Romford. 


A Prescription ror THE Cure or Acur.— 

“A sure & p'fect Cure for an Ague if you can gett y 
Simples : p. uM: Clifford of London. Anno 1666. 

“ First take two drams of Truth in a Decoction drawne 
thorough y* Limbecke of a Lawyer's sleeve. 

“2 Halfe an ounce of Bishops honesty (if so much may 
be had). 

“3 An Eggeshell full of grace either at Yorke or 
Canterbury. 

*«4'¥ An honest expression from a faithfull Presbyterian 
y' hath taken y* Covenant and is now conformed. 

«5° A sober expression from an Episcopall priest, when 
you find him fresh and fasting in y* Afternoone without 
his morning’s draught. 

“6 Mingle all these well together with the fidelity 
of a Courtier; put them in a bagge, & stirr them well 
together, hang them in some open place that netice may 
be taken of them for 3. days, and after 3. days bind it to 
your left Shin untill honesty be practised in England 
and it will undoubtedly cure you.” 

M. D. 


Tue Tupor Royat Surrorrers.—In a copy of 
iL» Breeches Bible, printed at London by the 
Queen’s printer, 1579, the royal arms are supported 
on the dexter side by a scaly dragon with upright 
bat wings, the sinister side by the British lion. 
On the title-page of the New Testament of the 
same date, comprised in the same volume, the 
crowned lion is on the dexter side, and the winged 
dragon on the sinister. The winged red dragon 
represented the Principality of Wales, and seems 
to have been alternately used with the English 
supporter during the Tudor dynasty. On the 
accession of James, the lion became the uniform 
dexter supporter as representing England, and the 
unicorn the sinister for Scotland, the red dragon 
being discontinued. The supporters of Edward IV. 
were, on the dexter side, a lion ruffed, in a sitting 
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posture ; on the sinister, a stag in the same posi- 

tion, gorged with a ducal coronet (at Windsor). 

Henry VI. had as — two spotted dogs, 

mained and demi-couchant. o. & FE. 
Barbourne, Worcester. 


Queries. 

[We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. ] 


Lonpon Cuaractrers.—On turning over a lot 
of old papers the other day, I came upon a for- 
gotten portfolio of coloured prints, etched by 
Richard Dighton, all of which possess great indi- 
viduality of character. I beg to subjoin a list of 
these, with titles and dates, in the hope of some of 
your correspondents being able to give the names 
of those represented, if not some account of their 
history. 1 only possess 23 plates, but some corre- 
spondent may know how many complete the set. 
The list is as follows :— 

1. “A View of the Royal Exchange.” 1817, Oct. 

2. [An old gentleman in a blue spencer and long coat, 
wig and cue, profile to left, with note-book and pencil. ] 
“ Nov. 5” under right foot. 

3. “Sell and Repent.” 1817, Nov. 29. 

4. “A Great Man on Change.” 1818, Jany. 

5. “One of the Rakes of London.” 1818, March. 

6. [A gentleman, with blue overcoat, leaning with 
both hands upon an umbrella; profile to right.] 
April, 1818. 

7. [Do., dressed in blue, hands under coat-tails ; profile 
to left.] 1818, June. (‘‘ Mr. Montifiorie,” written in ink.) 

8. “An Exotick at the Green House, Leadenhall 
Street. 

“T do begin to fear 'tis you, 

Not by your individual whiskers, 

But by your dialect and discourse.” 1820, Augt. 
9. “ Byng-go.” 1820, Jan. 

10. “Is Camomile a Drug?” 1820. 

11. “A Member of the Corporation.” 1820. 

12. “A View from Guildhall to Cannon Street.” 1821. 

13. ‘A Real TB.” 1821. 

14. “ King Richard ”—*“ The Broker’s Friend.” April 
15, 1822. (‘ Mr. Heals ” in ink.) 

15. “ A View on the Royal Exchange.” Oct., 1823. 

16. [A gentleman in blue dress coat, grey breeches 
and gaiters, profile to left, with a piece of paper in left 
hand, and a pencil uplifted in right.] July 29, 1822. 

17. “ A Royal Exchange Consul General.” Below is a 
camel by way of crest, with the motto, “ Patientia.” 
Two packages—“ Native Pekoe,” “ English Tea ”—are 
below the feet, and a number of titled books and written 
scrolls in front. A paper in the left hand bears—“ Relief 
— also some names, and the date of “4 May, 


Os. 


o 


18. “A View from the old South Sea House.” April, 


19. “Coffee ’sthe Thing! Go it ye Tigers!” Nov. 1823. 
. “The Morning Chronicle.” 1824. 
21.“A Friend in Lombard Street.” 1824. (Mr. 
Richardson ” in ink.) 
22. “I believe I’m right,” at foot of print, and before 


the face—“ Y. C. Tallow, 60/.” 1824. 


An oblong coloured print, in same portfolio, 
“ Pub* 1806, by W. Holland, No. 71, Cockspur 
Street,” is entitled “Caledonia Triumphant.” e 
old Parliament Houses of London (I take it) 
are in the distance, and next to these a brawny 
Highlander, with ,kilt and plaid, bears his chief, 
triumphant and astride his shoulders. The chief 
is waving his bonnet, and crying out—* Huzza ! 
huzza ! we have sous’d em in their awn brewing, 
the Deel bung up the Gang for me!” The hench- 
man is made to say—“ Deel a my Saul, Mon, but 
we’ve' dish’d em compleatly!” Donald and his 
master are preceded by a “stout lady” tripping 
along, with tartan plaid, and playing the Highland 
bagpipe. As the tartan appears to be that of the 
Gordons, the print, possibly, has reference to some 
political affair in which the Duke of Gordon had 
been engaged along with his celebrated Duchess, 
Lady Jean Maxwell. Some correspondent ma 
be able to give an account of the incident which 
the print is meant to illustrate. A. 


An Unpescrinep Book sy AN UNRECORDED 
Writer.—Those of your readers who are really 
acquainted with bibliography must be aware how 
very rarely a volume of any interest occurs to 
which the above title is applicable. It usually 
happens that a book “ undescribed by any biblio- 
grapher ” is only so because no bibliographer has 
thought it worth describing. I venture to think, 
however, that the volume I have now before me is 
one of the few books that have, by some strange 
accident, dropped out of circulation, and have re- 
mained unknown, though well worth the attention 
of the curious for various reasons. The volume in 
question is a thick 12mo., and is entitled, “The 
Ten Pleasures of Marriage, relating all the Delights 
and Contentments that are Mask’d under the Bands 
of Matrimony. Written by A. Marsh, Typogr. 
London, printed in the Year 1682.” This letter- 
press title is preceded by an engraved one, which 
reads simply, “The Ten Pleasures of Marriage. 
Printed at London, 1682.” The pagination begins 
immediately after these titles, and runs from p. 1 
to 218. Then follows another engraved title, 
“The Confession of the New Married Couple. 
London, printed in the Year 1683.” This is fol- 
lowed by a letter-press title, “ The Confession of 
the New Married Couple, being the Second Part 
of the Ten Pleasures of Marriage. Relating the 
Further Delights and Contentments that ly Mask’d 
under the Bands of Wedlock. Written by A. Marsh, 
Typogr. London, printed in the Year 1683.” This 
is followed by one leaf, “To the reader,” and then 
the pagination begins with fol. 7 and ends on 
p. 214. The first thought is, naturally, that the 
book is either a translation or a paraphrase of the 
French treatise, “ Les Quinze Joyes de Mariage.” 
3ut on examination one is agreeably surprised to 





23. “A View of Beau-Ville.” 1824, 


find that such is not the case, but that the piece 
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appears to be altogether original. It is written in 
a quaint but straightforward style, and affords a 
picture of English domestic life in the seventeenth 
century, such as would have delighted Macaulay 
beyond measure, and such as would hardly be met 
with elsewhere. I must not omit to mention, 
moreover, that not only are the manners and 
customs of our ancestors described, but they are 
also represented in twenty very prettily engraved 
plates. I feel pretty certain from the appearance 
of the type, and from the fashion of the houses and 
domestic utensils represented in the plates, that 
the book was printed and the plates engraved in 
Holland, and probably at Amsterdam, notwith- 
standing that we are told on the title that it is 
“printed in London.” If Holland were really the 
place of printing, one might not unreasonably 
expect that the book itself had a Dutch original. 
Perhaps some of your readers can tell me if such 
be the case, though for my own part I am inclined 
to think it is not so, the flavour of the book being 
too English throughout. I should also be very 
glad if any one can point out another copy, either 
in a public library or in private hands, or can give 


‘ 


any account of the author. F. S. E. 


Hocartn’s Earty Enoravines.—I have a 
copy of a work entitled Terre Filius; or, th 
Secret History of the Unive rsity of Oxford, in 
several Essays, published anonymously, in 1726, 
by “R. Francklin, under Tom’s Coffee-House in 
Russell Street, Covent Garden.” It is ascribed to 
Nicholas Amherst, or Amhurst, who modestly 
styles himself “the instructor of mankind and the 
reformer of the two Universities,” and as “ by birth 
but an humble plebeian, the younger son of an ale- 
house keeper in Wapping,” from which it will be 
seen that there were great men before Agamemnon, 
or, in other words, that that “respectiable place” 
figured in history before it figured in the Tich- 
borne record. Amherst, who spent some time at 
Oxford, bewails the “ignorance, superstition, 
tyranny, and priestcraft riding rampant in the 
seminaries of religion,” and “the virtuous muni- 
ficence of founders and benefactors squandered 
away at gaming-tables and amongst stock-jobbers, 
or guzzled down in hogsheads of wine, or tost up 
in fricassees and venison pasties,” and expends his 
indignation in a bi-weekly half-sheet, in which he 
seeks to prove that the Universities (notably Ox- 
ford) are “nurseries of pedantry instead of sound 
learning, of bigotry instead of sound religion, and 
of treason instead of loyalty.” The serious charges 
he preferred against the heads of the University 
secured the public condemnation of the book ; and 
the academical prohibition in the Vice-Chancellor’s 
Court is satirically represented in a frontispiece 
engraved by Hogarth. The author, who is being 
denuded of his academical costume, is surrounded 
by a crowd of gownsmen, while the portly figure 





of a don, or some such collegiate dignitary, occupies 
a prominent position in the foreground, displaying 
in either hand a scroll bearing the inscription 
“Filius Ter.” It is a small engraving about 54 x 
3in., but contains forty figures, and is marked by 
the well-known Hogarthian characteristics, and 
signed “‘ W. Hogarth, fec.” It belongs evidently 
to the period when Hogarth, having obtained some 
reputation by his first original engraving of “The 
small Masquerade Ticket, or Burlington Gate,” 
was employed in illustrating books for the pub- 
lishers, and issuing occasional sketches of town 
life and folly. The plates to an edition of Hudi- 
bras, published in 1726, are considered the best of 
these early engravings, which are interesting to the 
art connoisseur in so far as they indicate the 
gradual development of that rare power of gro- 
tesque delineation which belonged to the hand 
that gave us “The Rake’s Progress” and “ Mar- 
riage & la Mode.” I should like to have the 
opinion of a connoisseur in engravings, who has 
made the study of Hogarth a specialité, as to the 
relative value of this souvenir of the great English 
satirist. Dr. Trusler, Hogarth’s first commentator, 
I am aware, has given a list of his paint- 
ings and engravings, but I do not know whether 
it includes all these early efforts of the graver upon 
which Hogarth tried his “’prentice hand” before 
he acquired fame and fortune. Could any of your 
readers inform me whether there are many such in 
existence, or whether most of them have shared 
the fate of the works they adorned, but could not 
rescue from oblivion, and been consigned to the 
literary limbo of books out of print? 
R. F. O'Connor. 


Joun Hizrome: Tomas Hoven: Eart or 
Densien.—In some papers which I have, each of 
the two former is described as “of London, 
Merchant,” as married, as having each a family, 
and as living in or about 1620 and 1673 re- 
spectively. The surname of Hough occurs in Thi 
Little London Directory of 1677, “the oldest printed 
list of the Merchants and Bankers of London,” but 
the Christian name there fs John. I shall feel 
obliged for any information as to their birth, 
parentage, residence, marriage, death, City com- 
pany, coat of arms, &c. Will Col. L. Chester 
kindly aid me if he can? When and where did 
the fourth Earl of Denbigh (and third Earl of 
Desmond) marry Hesther Firebrace, and where can 
I find detailed accounts of the wedding and of her 
burial ? Cartes Mason. 

Gloucester Crescent, Hyde Park, W. 


“ Messan,” “Messer,” orn “ Messrr.”—What 
is the derivation of this term as applied to a dog! 
Sir David Lyndesay in The Complaynt and Publict 
Confessioun of The Kingis Auld Hound callit 
Bagsche, says :— 

“ Na messane reif to mak the riche.” 
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Burns, in The Tw2z Dogs, has— 

* E’en wi’ a tinkler-gipsy’s messan.” 
Walter Scott, in The Bride of Lammermoor, 
writes :— 

“No man knows so well as Bittlebrains on which side 
his bread is buttered; and he fawns on the Master like 
a beggar’s messan on a cook.” 

Apropos of this, it appears that in olden days, 
ere minute calculations had been entered into to 
discover on how little human life could be sus- 
tained, even mendicants had their canine friends 
and companions. Shakspeare says, “Steal but a 
beggar’s dog.” —“ I had rather be a beggar’s dog.” 
Nor does this apply to the blind only. 

The very interesting Memoir of the inimitable 
Thomas Bewick has a charming anecdote about 
“a messet dog,” and one of his matchless vignettes 
is of a hungry beggar with his famishing dog. 

Grorce R. JEsse. 


Sermon-Bett.—When was this first used, and 
by what authority? There is no order for it in the 
rubrics of the Prayer Book, or in the canons of the 
Church. Tuomas Norrn. 

The Bank, Leicester. 


Reapine TO Hentey.—Why are the mile-stones 
on the road from Reading to Henley marked with 
the distance from Hatfield? The only explana- 
tion I could get on the spot was “that it always 
had been so.” The distance is fifty-one miles from 
Reading. Gq. FT. B. 


Lievt..Gex. J. Burcoryne.—Who was the 
author of the memoir prefixed to an edition in 
two volumes of his dramatic works and poems, 
printed by C. Whittingham, London, 1808 ? 

J. BranperR Matruews. 

Lotos Club, N.Y. 


A Guryea, 1775.—I have a guinea, dated 1775. 
After the usual inscription on the reverse come the 
following letters as I give them :—B.ET.L.D. 
S.R.I.A.T.E.T.E. What do they signify ? 

R. Ketty. 


Bayview, Dublin. 





Replies. 


THE “EARLY ENGLISH” CONTRACTION 
FOR *“ JESUS.” 

(5 S. ii, 265, 375, 437 ; iii. 15, 74, 211.) 
_ After all that has been written on this sub- 
ject, it is truly surprising that any one can 
doubt the Greek origin of the monogram. The 
uncial MSS. of the New Testament should settle 
the question at once and for ever. The Codex 

, for instance, fac-similes of which are within 
the reach of most people, in St. Luke iii. 23, and 
passim, gives the name of Jesus in the Greek as 


were in common use all through the Middle Ages 
for that Name, not only when used alone as a 
symbolical monogram, but with context showing 
that it meant “ Jesus,” and nothing more or less. 
I open a MS. York Breviary, and at once read, 
“Descendens the de monte,” etc. I suppose it 
would scarcely be maintained that this should be 
rendered, “ Jesus our Saviour descending from the 
mountain,” still less that it has any reference, 
however remote, to Shem, Ham, and Japheth! 
Evenif we granted the possibility of the “ Noachian” 
origin of IHS, what should we say of other abbrevia- 
tions of sacred names, which are equally abundant 
in uncial MSS.? I give afew, taken from parallel 
passages in the Codex Bewe:— 


Greek. Latin. 
KE Kupte DME Domine 
KC Kuptos DMS Dominus 
XPC Xpioros XPS Christus 
OY Gecov DEI 


TINI Ivevpare 
IHN Incovv THM Jesum 
IHY Inoov IHU Jesu. 
Here is a familiar passage :— 
E®H AYTQ IHC APATIHCEIC KN TON ON COY. 
DICIT EI IHS DILIGIS DMN DM TUUM. 


The fact is that in the uncial MSS. sacred names 
are almost invariably contracted, and scarcely any 
other words are. In Hebrew, too, we have the 
sacred names “ Jehovah” and “ Elohim ” (except in 
the Biblical Text) constantly abbreviated. 

There is another “early English” contraction, 
well known to ecclesiologists, namely, rpt or rps, 
the origin of which may be found in the above 
list, and it is to be hoped that we shall be spared a 
controversy about it also. 

To the bell inscriptions which Mr. Norra has 
quoted, let me add these two :— 

Est michi collatum ihc istud nomen amatum. 
Celorum xpe placeat tibi rex sonus iste. 


J. T. F. 


SPU Spiritu 


Hatfield Hall, Durham. 


Mr. WEAL¥’s explanation seems to me the true 
one, because the simplest, viz., that IHS is the 
contracted form of our Lord’s name, which was 
anciently spelt Jhesus, consisting of the first two 
letters and the last. N. H. M. asks on what 
principle such a contraction is based. But we 
have no need to discuss the principle when the 
fact is indisputable, being of such frequent occur- 
rence. Moreover, this contraction occurs in 
ancient documents, not only in the nominative 
case, but in other cases also, the genitive, and 
accusative, and vocative. Thus we have not only 
Ths, but Ihai, and Ihm. And the same thing 
occurs in regard to Christus, xps, XPi, xPM being 
common forms of contraction for xpistus, &c. 





HC, and in the Latin as jms. Both fhe and ths 


Examples may be seen in the fac-similes of MSS. 
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rinted by the Paleographical Society, plate 4 
m the Lindisfarne Gospels of the eighth century, 
British Museum, Cotton MS. Nero, D. iv. ; plate 
8, Ecclesiastical Canons of the eighth century, 
Paris, Latin, 3836 ; plate 33, Gospels of St. Au- 
gustine, seventh century, Cambridge, Corp. Ch. 
Coll., No. 286 ; and plate 17, Gospel of St. John, 
Stonyhurst College. G. D. W. O. 


N. H. M.’s blissful state may satisfy him. Will 
he go a step further and explain the two mono- 
grams (often used in conjunction with one another), 
IHS, XP, and then the Latin acceptation of these 
symbols, as appears on Constantine’s medal 
“Domini nostri IHV. XPI.”? The difficulty ap- 
pears to me to reject the two-first-and-last-letter 
idea. Hic er UBiQve. 


If reference he made to some of the New Testa- 
ment Latin or Greek uncial MSS., dating from 
the fifth to the tenth century, say the Greco-Latin 
Cambridge MS. Codex Beze, it will be found 
that the word Jesus is almost always written in 
the Greek IHC, and in the Latin IhS. IH® is 
only a later form of IHC. Hence, I think, we 
may infer that originally this contraction meant 
nothing whatever more than “ Jesus,” and that 
the various ingenious readings that it is capable of 
bearing were given it in later times, when orna- 
ments and decorations in our churches became 
more profuse. J. S. Amery. 

Ashburton. 


I never read in all my life such a piece of ety- 
mology run mad as Dr. Drxon’s derivation of 
I.H.S. “A rational solution of the mystery,” in- 
deed! If there were a mystery, which there is not, 
it would be about the most irrational solution con- 
ceivable. I must not call on Dr. Drxon, who is 
not a mason, but I call on his aged and learned 
friend, or any other mason, to prove it as well as 
to assert it. If they can’t prove it without 
“divulging masonic secrets,” they should not 
advance it at all. C. F. 8. Warren, M.A, 

Bexhill. 





Tae Frencu Worps “Cor” anv “ Ore” (5% §, 
iii. 118.)—Mr. J. C. Moore asks whether these 
words have not, like yeux, “dropped” (this is 
hardly the right word) every letter of their Latin 
originals. Let me first consider coi, from quietus. 
Mr. Moore says, he thinks the ¢ in coi is not that 
in quietus, but has been introduced ; but such a 
point cannot be settled by a mere thought or a mere 
assertion. We must first go through the stages 
or steps which separate quietus from coi, and these 
will, I think, be found to be something like the 
following: Quietus, quiet (the termination being 
dropped), quit (the e disappearing),* quoit (the 1 


* That the ¢ is dropped is shown by the Fr. adj. quitt 
(old Fr. quite, cwite) and the verb quitter, both of which 





having become altered in sound, and the alteration 


being expressed by 0%), coitt (c being substituted 
for gut as being identical in sound when followed 
by 0%), cot (the ¢ being dropped). Of these forms, 
quoit and coit will be found in Burguy and Littré, 
while quiet still exists, though not much used ; 
and that quit must have existed is shown in note*, 
That quit would readily become quoi (=coi) is 
shown by the Lat. quid, which has become quoi in 
French. <A Lat. medial ¢ very frequently becomes 
ot in French, see Brachet, Dict. s.v. boire. We 
now see that the i has not been introduced, but 
that it exists in every form between quietus and 
cot. It is the o which has made its way in. 
At the same time, the oi has no longer the least 
resemblance in sound to the i from which it sprang, 
though it very likely had some when first used, 
and so it is open to Mr. Moore to say that in this 
sense the ¢ in cot is not that in quietus. But 
etymologists generally occupy themselves with the 
lineal descent of the written letters rather than with 
their sownd, about which it is impossible to gather 
much positive information ; and I have shown that 
the i in cot is lineally descended from the ¢ in 
quietus, although it has changed its sound on the 
passage. 

Now let us turn to ote. This, as Mr. Moore 
says, is indubitably derived from the Low Lat. 
auca ; but Mr. Moors is rather hasty, I think, in 
suggesting that auca probably existed in classical 
times. Auca is said to be a contraction for avica, 
vhich Littré calls a “dérivé fictif” of avis, bird. By 
this he means, I take it, that in classical Latin they 
would not have formed a substantive avica out of 
avis.§ I shall show farther on how I think the form 
auca arose. According to Brachet, auca occurs in 
the earliest Latin texts of the Middle Ages, and one 
of the books from which he quotes it (Marculfus) 
probably dates from the seventh century, and this 
is someway removed from classical times. Now, 
aucella (=avicella,a diminutive of avis) was, again 
according to Brachet, in use as early as the first 
century (Riddle gives avicula as used by Aulus 
Gellius early in the second century), and from 
a masc, form of this, aucellus, comes the Fr. oiseau. 
Aucella and aucellus being diminutives were, of 





come from quietus, as do also (through the French) our 
quit, quits, and quite. Cf. also pitié, from pietatem. 

+ The fem. of cot is still coite. I need scarcely say 
that coi is our word coy. : 

t Why the c should have been substituted or retained 
is not very clear, but perhaps for the sake of distinguish- 
ing coi from quot. In the case of quitte, it was formerly 
substituted also (see note*), but the qu has resumed its 
old place. If the gw still remained, quoi and quietum 
would have three letters in common. d 

Icus, ica, icum, are adjectival terminations in classical 
Latin. It may be said that avica was originally an ad- 
jective, but what evidence is there of this! What 
substantive could it have, in the first instance, been us 
with? Littré may, however, mean that the form avica 
never existed. See note 4. 
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course, originally applied to small birds only, but 
they seem before long to have been applied to 
birds in general, as the Fr. oiseaw now is, and so 
taking the place of avis, which fell into desuetude, 
they virtually ceased to be diminutives. The 
words were, however, still diminutive in form, and 
were felt to be inapplicable to such a pre-eminently 
big, lumbering bird as a goose, and therefore out of 
aucella they formed an augmentative,|| auca, and 
applied it to the goose, which was thus made the 
big bird, par excellence. All this is, of course, pure 
conjecture on my part, but, as I have shown it to 
be tolerably certain that aucella is older than 
auca, I think my conjecture is reasonable enough. 
Now, if ote comes directly from auca, Mr. 
Moore has proved his point, and ove contains no 
letter of its parent word. But does it come 
directly? I ask, because in Ducange I also find 
the form occa, of which, however, he does not give 
the age. But if auca became occa in Low Latin, 
which is, I think, very probable if we consider the 
Ital. and Span. form oca,** before the birth of the 
French word ote, then oie does still contain one 
letter of its original.t+ Littré,Scheler,and Brachet 
all give auca as the parent word, but probably they 
were not aware of the form occa. In conclusion, I 
will remark that I never pretended that yeux was 
the only instancett in which a French word has 
parted with or exchanged every letter of its Latin 
original, but a good many similar instances must 
be found before it will cease to be remarkable on 
that account. F, CHANCE. 
Sydenham Hill. 


HuspanpMAN (5 §. ii. 103 ; iii. 195.)—“ What 
is the original signification of this term?” asks 
C. J., in 1* S. xi. 86. “In what sense was this 
word used in the beginning of the seventeenth cen- 
tury?” asks J., in 3° S. i. 30. Both these queries 
elicited replies ; and Gregory Isham, “ attorney 
and husbandman,” has figured more than once in 
"2. eG” 

It appears to me that D. M. Stevens, in 3™ §. 
i. 77, and W. C., in the same volume, p. 115, 
furnish satisfactory replies. 





|| Auca, of course, is not strictly speaking an augmen- 
tative, but if aucella had ceased to mean little bird and 
meant bird, then auca would naturally mean big bird, 
and virtually be an augmentative. 

| I am of opinion, therefore, that the form avica never 
really existed. Aucella (—avicella) is the diminutive of 
avis, not auca. 

** In Prov., auca and oca both occur, but auca seems 
to be the more common. In Span. auca also occurs, 
but is less common than oca. 

tt A Lat. initial o may become oi in Fr. as in oiseux 
from otiosus. 

_ tf I can at once myself furnish two other indisputable 
mstances, viz., eux from illos, and je from ego. The 
— are illos, ils, els, es, eus, eux, and ego, €0, 00, jo, je ; 
and I have no doubt other instances would be found 


I have a very great respect for the opinion of 
the late Mr. Gover Nicuots, but I cannot think 
he is strictly accurate in the distinction he draws 
between “husbandman” and “farmer” (4% §, 
vii. 255). To my mind the terms are synonymous, 
and in reply to J., who asks (3™ §. i. 30) “in 
what way the term ‘yeoman’ differed (in the 
seventeenth century) from husbandman,” I should 
be inclined to say the one is a title, the other a 
trade. Gregory Isham was in rank a gentleman, 
but by trade he was a husbandman. 

I have now lying before me the wills of two 
brothers, dated 1668 and 1640 respectively. The 
elder calls himself a “ gentleman,” seals his will 
with the armorial bearings of his family, and signs 
his name in a bold, clerk-like hand. The younger 
styles himself a “ husbandman,” and signs his will 
with a cross. This would seem to confirm X. Y. Z.’s 
assertion that “even younger sons... . occa- 
sionally took to agriculture as husbandmen.” 
But there is this great difference. The elder 
brother in this case was not a “feudal lord,” 
though he was a member of an ancient and 
honourable armigerous family. He inherited, 
lived upon, and probably cultivated an estate, of 
no great extent, which had been for generations 
in his family. There is no doubt that among the 
lesser gentry such a state of things was by no 
means uncommon. The eldest son lived in comfort 
upon his paternal acres; the younger ones “ took 
to agriculture” (not as labourers, but as farmers) 
and other trades, and were educated accordingly. 

The good old-fashioned title of yeoman is all but 
extinct. In a document dated 1621, the father 
of the two persons whose wills I have cited is 
twice mentioned, once as a gentleman, and once as 
a yeoman. In modern times he would be called a 
"squire :— 

“A Knight of Cales, a Squire of Wales, 
And a Laird of the North Countrie ; 
A Yeoman of Kent with his yearly rent 
Could buy them up all three !” 

Mais nous avons changé tout cela. We speak, 
it is true, of a “substantial yeoman,” meaning 
thereby a well-to-do farmer; but in this nine- 
teenth century a person possessed of a “ yearly 
rent writes himself armigero,” and would feel 
grossly insulted if he were otherwise —s 

» & & 


Orera or “ Rosina”: Mrs, Frances Brooke: 
Dr. Jonnson (5 §. iii. 189.) —Mrs. Brooke was 
the daughter of a clergyman named Moore, of 
Stubton, co. Linc., and was married to the Rev. 
John Brooke, Rector of Colney, Norfolk, and of 
St. Augustine’s, Norwich, and, in 1762, appointed 
Chaplain to the Forces in Canada, whither she 
accompanied him. He died on Jan. 21,1789, and 
she a few days later, on the 26th of the same 
month, at the house of her son, a clergyman at 
Sleaford. The Biog. Dram. gives a list of her 





among the shorter words beginning with a vowel. 
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works ; and the late Mr. Croker, in his edition of 
Boswell, writes in a note :—“ Frances Moore, wife 
of the Rev. Mr. Brooke, wrote two novels, called 
Emily Montague and Lady Julia Mandeville. 
She afterwards produced several dramatic pieces, 
one of which, ‘ Rosina,’ still keeps the stage. She 
is said to have been much esteemed by Johnson.” 
Her first publication consisted of a series of periodi- 
cal essays called The Old Maid, which reached the 
thirty-seventh number, and wereafterwards collected 
into a volume. Her opera, “ Rosina,” was the 
great favourite of its day. It was first produced 
in 1783, at Covent Garden, and I have before me 
the thirteenth edition, dated 1790. In the “ad- 
vertisement ” prefixed to this, she says :— 

“ The fable of this piece, taken from the Book of Ruth, 
a fable equally simple, moral, and interesting, has already 
furnished a subject for the beautiful episode of Palemon 
and Lavinia in Thomson's Seasons, and a pleasing opera 
of Mons. Favart. Of both I have availed myself as far 
as the difference of my plan would allow.” 

The charming melodies, “ When the rosy morn,” 
“When William at eve,” “I’ve kissed and I’ve 
prattled,” “Light as thistle-down moving,” &c. 
&c., were composed or adapted by Shield. 

May I be allowed to add, for Mr. Muserave’s 
information, the following anecdote from a MS. 
note-book in my possession, written by a clergy- 
man, who died in his eighty-seventh year, in 1826, 
and who, when young, had been personally ac- 
quainted with Dr. Johnson? He writes :— 

“In the Zuropean Mag. for Feb., 1789, is an anecdote 
of the late Mrs. Brooke, respecting Dr. Johnson’s be- 
haviour to her when he, Miss Moore, Miss Seward, Mr. 
Keate, Mr. Boswell, &c., were met to take leave of her 
the evening before she set off for Canada. The editors 
say it rests only on newspaperauthority. It is, however, 
true; and the lady in question, to whom I have the 
happiness to be related, told it me in the following 
manner :— Dr. Johnson desired to .».ak with me in 
private. When we got into the parlour, he said, ‘My 
dear, you are to-morrow setting off upon a very long 
journey, and it is very uncertain whether I shall ever see 
you more; I wanted, therefore, to have a kiss of you 
before you went, and being conscious of my own awkward 
figure, I called you aside that I might doit with more 
convenience than before all the company.’” 

S. H. Hartowe. 

St. John’s Wood. 


An account of Mrs. Frances Brooke, a contem- 
porary of Dr. Johnson, may be found in The 
Thespian Dictionary, 1805 ; as also in Allibone’s 
Dictionary, from which it appears that she was 
the daughter of a Norfolk clergyman named 
Moore, her husband, Rev. John Brooke, being 
chaplain to the garrison at Quebec. Her earliest 
works were two novels, Julia Mandeville and 
Emily Montague. In a third novel, called The 
Excursion, she seems to have pilloried Garrick, 
who had given offence by the way in which her 
first tragedy of “ Virginia” had been put on the 
stage. She was also authoress of another tragedy, 





“The Siege of Sinope.” This, however, was not 
so popular as her “ Rosina,” “than which few 
musical entertainments have been more success- 
ful ; but to the composer, Mr. Shield, some share 
of the merit was due.” This play was commended 
by Nichols :— 

** Few pieces have been equally successful. The sim- 
plicity of the story, the elegance of the words, and the 
excellence of the music promise a long duration to this 
drama.” 

Mrs. Brooke, who wrote some other works, died 
1789, aged forty-five. J. B. 8. 

Cornbrook. 

Refer to the Biographical Dictionary of Living 
Authors, 1816. OtpHarR Hamst. 


“Fanotep” (5 §. iii. 85, 133, 258, 310.)—It 
need scarcely be said that it is very satisfactory 
to have to deal with such philosophical observations 
on etymology as Mr. Skear’s, even though one 
may not altogether agree in all his conclusions, 
He says, “ we do not want tdeas, but facts.” I beg 
leave to say that human nature is so constituted 
that the two, ideas and facts, must go together. 
It is in vain to try to separate them ; and it is not 
in the slightest degree desirable that they should 
be separated. What is wanted is that our ideas 
should be truthful, truthful ideas being ultimately 
based on facts. But Mr. Sxear is no doubt 
aware that it has been stated—and most truly 
stated—that there are more false facts in the 
world than false theories ; and, essentially, theories 
are ideas, at least originally. 

I have no doubt whatever that all that Mr. 
SkeaT says as to fangled and fang is perfectly 
correct, so far as it goes; but the question 
arises, does it go far enough? Had fang or fangled 
no other meanings originally than those assigned 
to them by Mr. Sxeat? It seems to me that, as 
regards words generally, it is on this ground, 
mainly, that the future battle of etymology will 
require to be fought—if any battle be necessary— 
in order to arrive at correct results in etymology, 
and not so much on the ground referred to by Mr. 
Sxeat ; for if our premises are wrong, of what 
value are deductions from these premises, however 
correct the deductions may be in point of form! 
I must, therefore, withhold my assent from Mr. 
SKEAT’s views as to the derivational meaning of 


fangled—at least, in the mean time—based though 


these views are on facts ; for I believe that these 
facts are not the whole facts involved in the 
meaning of fangled. And it may be added that, 
as already intimated, I intend to submit, as soon 
as I ean conveniently do so, what the general 
principles as to language, involved in a discussion 
like the present, really are. : 

Cou. Fercusson’s quotation from the speech of 
King James—whom it has been so long “the 
fashion” most unjustly to depreciate—is valuable 
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as tending to throw light on the meaning of 
fangled. But I did not restrict in any way the 
meaning of “ fashioned,” as he seems to suppose. 
“Fashioned” is no doubt = “formed”; and the 
fashions of the day in dress are simply the pre- 
vailing “ forms” of dress. And is “new fangled” 
not = “ new formed,” at least in one sense ? 
Henry Kitcovr. 


Bopon!, or Parma (5 §. iii. 265.)—This illus- 
trious printer and typefounder has given his 
name to a certain character of type, to a peculiar 
sort of binding, and to establishments and asso- 
ciations innumerable in his native Italy. He 
was one of nature’s nobles and an enthusiast in 
his art. His remarkable Manuale Tipografico, 
2 vols. 4to., was published at Parma by his widow 
Margaret in 1828, several years after the great 
John Baptist’s death. Many of his editions of the 
Greek, Latin, and Italian classics are very rare, 
and fetch high prices. Every public library in 
Italy has specimens. Others may be bought for a 
song at old-book stalls. I have a few myself, 
including a Fracastoro in Latin and Italian. The 
peculiar sharpness of the Bodonian types is gene- 
rally ascribed to the presence of a certain quantity 
of silver ; and the story goes that they were at last 
brought to the melting-pot by some idiotic Vandal 
for the sake of the precious metal in them. Bodoni 
was born at Saluzzo (Piedmont) in 1740, and died 
in 1813 at Padua. H. K. 


Lowndes says :—“ Poems and Life. Parma, 1793, 
ito. Printed by Bodoni. 200 copies.” To this in- 
formation Brunet adds, “Bas prix.” Cotton, 
Typographical Gazettes r, Svo., ( )xford, 1831, p- 218, 
says -— 

“In modern times the city of Parma has obtained a 
high degree of celebrity from the splendour and luxury 
of the typographic productions of the renowned Bodoni, 
whose beautiful and correct editions deservedly find a 
place in the library of every accomplished scholar. An 
account of Bodoni and his publications has been recently 
published in two volumes, 4to.” 

See also his prefazione to Le pix insigni Pitture 
Parmensi, indicate Agli Amatori delle Belle Arti, 
ito., Parma, 1809, and Manuale Tipografico, 2 vols. 
royal 4to., Parma, 1818, which contains upwards 
of 250 specimens of different types, Roman, Greek, 
Russian, Oriental, and other foreign characters in 
every variety. Frank Reve Fowke. 


See The National Encyclopedia (Mackenzie, 
Paternoster Row). Frepk. Rvte. 


Joun or Gaunt (5" §. iii. 247.)—In my 
Random Notes on English History, I have entered 
his birth at Ghent as on x1. Calend. Jul. (June 21), 
1340, but I have not fixed the authority. Philippa, 
the Queen of Edward III., was in the Low Countries 
with her husband, and, while at Antwerp, Lionel, 
Earl of Ulster and Duke of Clarence, was born on 











29th Nov., 1338. The King had engaged with 
the Duke of Brabant to stay until the war was 
ended, but his affairs called him to England, 
and he left hostages, including the Queen and 
new-born prince. He returned to England on 
2ist Feb., 1340, but embarked again at Orwell on 
22nd June, according to Froissart, Rymer, and 
Knighton. If, therefore, the first above-mentioned 
date or that given by Miss Strickland (and also 
Green) be correct, the Queen must have been 
delivered during the King’s absence, because he 
was engaged for some time with his victorious 
fleet. The reception by the Queen of compli- 
mentary visitors within a short time of her con- 
finement would not, until a comparatively late 
period, be an uncommon circumstance, and would 
not affect the date of the birth of her child. Ladies 
were not then so squeamish as they are at the 
present day. I propose at my leisure to submit to 
your readers several questions of considerable im- 
portance relating to English history, dating from 
the early part of the reign of the Conqueror, which 
should, if possible, be set at rest. In these ques- 
tions will be included some concerning John of 
Gaunt. Grorce Waite. 
St. Briavels, Epsom. 


Dr. W. Jounson (5" §, iii. 247.)—In “ N. & Q.” 
gma §. ix. 436, J. E. B. will find a notice of 
Dr. Johnson and his “ great deliverance at sea.” 
Of his Devs Nobiscwm, recording the same, I have 
the second and third editions, dated 1664 and 
1672, and as the dedication to the Hon. Soc. of 
the East Country Merchants is dated “ From my 
study in Warbois, Apr. 6, 1659,” that may be 
taken as indicating the date of the first edition, 
which I have not seen. This incident in the life 
of the doctor is commemorated upon a monumen- 
tal tablet to the author in Westminster Abbey, 
and further perpetuated in verses by Flatman, 
“ On the Author and his Book,” first published in 
the third edition. Finding in my copy of this last 
a modern impression of an old cut of “ The Wreck 
of the William and Mary, and Preservation of 
Dr. Johnson, 1648,” I would ask any_one possess- 
ing the original book if it contains such a frontis- 
piece ; if not, it may probably be taken from a 
sculptured representation upon his monument, 
which I have not seen. A. G. 


Musica Revence (5@ §. iii. 325.)— Mr. 
Sotty has probably never met with an edition 
of Hudibras, of which I have a copy. It is 
small 8vo., containing 408 pages, printed in 
1720, in London, for D. Browne and other pub- 
lishers. It contains seventeen engravings, viz. :— 

1. Hudibras and Ralpho setting out; the bear and 
rabble in the background. 

2. The encounter. 

3. H. falling from his horse on the bear. 

4. H.on the ground, belaboured by Crowdero with his 
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wooden leg, defended by Ralpho ; broken fiddle in fore- 
ground, the bear charging the crowd in the background. 

5. Trulla charging H. 

6. Trulla striding over H. 

7. H. and Ralpho with their faces to their horses’ tails. 

8. H. and Ralpho in the stocks. 

9. The two released and arguing. 

10. Sidrophel surveying the paper kite and lantern 
through a telescope. 

11. H. calling on Sidrophel. 

12. H. upsetting Sidrophel. 

13. H. and the widow. 

14. H. cudgelled by men in masks. 

15. Double-faced religion, with cloven feet and ser- 
pent’s tail. 

16. Burning the rumps. 

17. H. consulting the lawyer. 

The appendix contains numerous annotations, 
and some MS. notes which are interesting. 

Wititiam Wine. 
Steeple Aston, Oxford. 


Mr. Sotty, in noticing how sparsely Hudibras 
has been illustrated, does not appear to have re- 
membered Cooke’s 12mo. (2 vols.) edition of the 
Poetical Works of Samuel Butler, 1803, where the 
epic of Hudibras is profusely embellished with 
copperplate or steel engravings by J. Widnell, 
designs by J. Thurston. Cooke’s popular cabinet 
edition of Butler's poems was the “ People’s 
Edition ” of the beginning of the present century, 
and probably did more to make Hudibras known 
to the general public than any previous work ; 
the illustrations, of course, aided in creating this 
popularity. Epw. H. Matcoim. 


Francois Eycxens (5" §. iii. 347.)—In the 
collection of T. Loridon de Ghellinck, of Ghent, 
were three pictures by Francois Eyckens :—two 
of vases, and children, as large as life, supporting 
flowers; the other of Flora and flowers. The 
figures are highly praised in the catalogue. The 
drawing is said to be very correct, and the children 
as beautiful as if painted by Charles Morat. The 
flowers in all three were painted by J. Van der 
Borgh. From this it would seem that Francois 
Byohene was a painter of figures. At the same 
time, there is in the catalogue of the Belvedere at 
Vienna a picture by F. Eyckens, or at any rate 
signed, “ Francisco Ykens fecit,” which consists of 
a vase and flowers. No mention is made of figures. 
We know that the other painters of the name of 
Eyckens painted figures, and a dozen of their 
pictures are described in Mensaert’s Peintre 
Amateur. Perhaps Francois painted both figures 
and flowers ; but in his more valuable pictures the 
flowers were painted by Van der Borgh, as Loridon 
was one of the best judges of his time, and his 
collection famous. F. Eyckens flourished about 
1660. Ratpn N, James. 

Ashford, Kent. 


Pe Eartu To Eartu” (5" §. iii. 148.)—In the 
discussion at present going on as to “Earth to 





Earth,” the mode of sepulture recommended is 
treated as an innovation, which it clearly is not. 
In the East now-a-days, as always, the dead body 
is merely wrapped in a cloth, and carried to the 
grave ona bier. The word “coffin” is mentioned 
in the dictionaries as derived from the Latin word 
cophinus, and the Greek word xodxvos, both sig- 
nifying a “chest,” but query whether these two 
words are not derived from the Arabic word kafan, 
signifying a “ winding sheet.” This word is always 
used in that meaning amongst the Mohammedans 
of India at the present day. Crviis. 


As a practical surveyor, I would strongly recom- 
mend Mr. Leicuron not to depend upon every 
one’s theorizing, but to consult the works on the 
state of the remains found in the various barrows 
in this country. Bateman’s is about the best, as 
the vast tract that he explored embraced a great 
variety of soils. It should be borne in mind that 
the aspect of the several sites of interments has a 
great deal to do with preservation or otherwise. 
Petrifying springs are never found but in north, 
north-eastern, and north-western aspects. 

Curis. CHATTOCK. 

Castle Bromwich. 


“ TaRwATER ” (5® §. iii. 348.)—Is not the work 
inquired for under this title, Sirts; a chain of 
Philosophical Reflexions and Inquiries concern- 
ing the virtues of Tar-water? The treatise will 
be found in vol. ii. p. 364 of Professor Fraser’s 
edition of Bishop Berkeley’s works (Oxford, 1871). 

W. F. R. 

Worle Vicarage. 

Burrton’s “Anatomy or Metancnoty” (5% 
S. iii. 308.)—Let Mr. Davies look again. There 
is no statement here that “ verjuice and oatmeal are 
good for a parrot,” nor any implication that “truth 
may be blamed” by such a statement, had it been 
made. Burton merely hints that he must put a 
restraint on his pen, lest he should overshoot him- 
self, and “be forth of his element.” “ Ne quid 
grav’ .s dicam,” otherwise he might find himself in 
the ridiculous position of him who translated 
“veritas odium parit ” by the words “ verjuice and 
oatmeal are good for a parrot.” This is an ex- 
ample of what Swift calls translation by the rule 
of sound, as was exemplified by him who rendered 
that ingenious posy of a wedding ring, “ Qui dedit, 
se dedit,” by “‘ When he did it, she did it.” 

Crowpowy. 


Etystan Guioprypp (5 §, iii. 228.)—This 
chieftain “ of renown,” as his second name imports, 
is the recognized founder of one of the royal tribes 
of Wales ; und his lineage is traced back to Beli 


Mawr, the reputed father of Cassivelaunus. His 
British extraction may, therefore, be assumed. 
But with respect to the Earldom of Hereford, it is 
doubted whether he acquired it by inheritance 
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from his mother Rheiengar, an heiress of the House 
of Tudor Trevor, or usurped it by force of arms. 
Elystan or Ethelystan, as it is variously written, 
is said to have been born at Hereford in the second 
year of King Athelstan, A.p. 926, and to have been 
named after that king, who stood sponsor at his 
baptism. There is only a brief mention of him in 
Yorke’s Royal Tribes of Wales. Fuller notices 
will be found in Sir Samuel Meyrick’s edition of 
—_ Visitations ; Theophilus Jones’s History 
’ f Brecknockshire (vol. ii. pp. 411-415); and 
W illiams’s Biographical Dictionary of Eminent 
Welshmen, published at Llandovery and London 
(Longman), 1852. SHEM. 


This prince was undoubtedly a Welshman. His 
name, Elystan or Ethelystan, was derived from 
Athelstan, the Saxon king, who was his godfather. 
He was born about a.p. 927, and was the son of 
Cynhyllyn ab Ivor ab Severus ab Cador Wenwyn 
ab Cadvan ab Owain ab Idnerth ab Jorwerth 
Hirflawdd ab Tegonwy ab Teon ab Gwineudau- 
freiddawd, King of Alban. His mother was 
Rheiengar, the daughter and heiress of Goronwy 
ab Tudor Trevor, in whose right he succeeded to 
the Earldom of Hereford. Elystan was Prince of 
Ferlys, the territory lying between the rivers Wye 
and Severn, which was an independent princedom. 
He married Gwenllian, daughter of Einion ab 
Howel Dda, by whom he had one son, Cadwgan. 
He was the founder of the fifth royal tribe of 
Wales, and from him are descended the Earls 
Cadogan, and many families in the counties of 
Montgomery, Brecon, and Radnor. For further 
information I would refer Mr. Wesn to Yorke’s 
Royal Tribes of Wales ; Jones’s History of Brecon; 
Williams’s Enwogion Cymru; and Pennant’s His- 
tory of the Parishes of Wh iteford and Holywell. 

Lioyp Owen. 

Birmingham. 


“Daccer-cneap ” (5 §, ii. 9.)—Nearly a year 
ago I inquired in “N. & Q.” the origin of this 
expression, which is used by Bishop Andrewes in 
the sense of dirt-cheap. My query has remained 
unanswered, but I believe that I am now able to 
reply to it myself. In Jonson’s Alchemist, Act v. 
sc, 2, Subtle says to Dapper,— 

“ Her grace would have you eat no more Woolsack pies 

Nor Dagger frumety.’ 

Gifford remarks on this :— 

“The Woolsack and the Dagger were ordinaries of 
low repute; and our old poets have frequent allusions to 
the coarseness of their entertainment. ‘I'll not take 
thy word for a Dagger pie’ occurs in the Satiromastix 
and a similar expression is found in an old collection of 
epigrams called Springes to Catch Woodcocks.” 

The Dagger is also mentioned in the first scene 
of the Alchemist as the tavern at which Face fell 
in with Dapper :— 

“ My lawyer's clerk I lighted on last night 








And in The Devil is an Ass, Act i. sc. 1, the Vice, 
Old Iniquity, says :— 
“ From thence we will put in at Custom-house Key there, 

And see how the factors and prentices play there 

False with their masters, and geld many a full pack, 

To spend it in pies at the Dagger and the Woolsack.” 
The expression “ Dagger-cheap,” then, probably 
arose from the cheap and nasty fare provided at 
this low tavern. T. Lewis O. Davigs. 
Pear Tree Vicarage, Southampton. 


MS. Lrygs ty Fuuuer’s “HisToRIE oF THE 
Hoty Warre,” 1640 (5™ §. iii. 227.)—If the 
manuscript lines in Mr. Wrinter’s book begin 
thus :— 

“Nor need Jerusalem that holy mother 
Envy old Troy ;_— 

then they are by “H. Hutton, M.A.C.Jes,” as in 
|} my copy—3rd edition, 1647—there are fourteen 
| lines so beginning, to which the above signature 
|is appended. It has struck me as just possible 
| that the lines found in MS., in the earlier edition, 
| may have been printed in the later, and that the 
| initials R. H. may be an error for H. H. I throw 
this out as mere conjecture, the worth or worth- 
lessness of which will be patent to 7 correspon- 
dent at a glance. Epmunp Tew, M.A. 





BursipceE (5% §, iii. 229.)—The last syllable in 
Bur[blidge is wich, wick. Conf. the proper names 
Burridge, Harbige, Marriage, Orridge. Johnson 
renders bur a “place of shade and retirement ” ; 
a “rough head of a plant, called a burdock” ; 
but it may also be the name of a river. It so 
comes from véwp, which will corrupt down to ur, 
eur, ar, er, ir; with a digamma, vur, veur, var, 
ver, vir; with a quasi digamma, bur, bar, &c. 
Burbidge would also corrupt from Burbridge, for 
we have Burbridge as a surname. 

R. 8. CHarnock. 

Gray’s Inn. 


Tue First Steet Pen (5” §. iii. 266.)—Ten 
years at least before Dr. Priestly was born steel 
pens were in use. There are references to them 
in the Diary of John Byrom, who required them 
when writing shorthand. In a letter to his sister 
Phebe, dated August, 1723, he mentions them as 
follows :— 

“Alas! alas! I cannot meet with a steel pen no 
manner of where ; I believe I have asked at 375 places ; 
but that which I have is at your service, as the owner 
himself always is.”—( Remains, vol. i. 59.) 

Elsewhere he relates how one of his pupils 
adopted a curious plan for giving to quills the 
necessary degree of hardness. J. E. Barter. 


Ancient Roman Corn (5™ §. iii. 268.)—The 
female figure is probably Venus herself, the “ ball” 
the golden apple given her by Paris as fairest, the 
palm being, of course, the emblem of her victory 
over Juno and Minerva. 

C. F. S. Warren, M.A. 





In Holborn, at the Dagger.” 
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RoyaL Prerocatives (5 §. iii. 249.)\—Mr. 
Gomme may be assured that The Grammar of 
Law is not a book of any authority. I cannot 
find it in the Middle Temple Library. 

Mippie TEeMpPLar. 

Mevanpra Caste (5" §. iii. 245.)—The 
ancient station called Melandra Castle, situate in 
the township of Gamesley, of which scarcely a 
vestige now remains, is described at length by the 
Rev. John Watson in Archeologia, vol. iii., 1774, 
an extract from which may be found in Beauties 
of England and Wales, vol. iii., 1802, page 456. 

’. W. Surron. 

Tue Eeyprian Hawt, Piccapiiy, anp Mr- 
Wituiam Buttock (5" §. iii. 284, 302.)—I have 
a coloured print of “ Bullock’s Museum, 22, Picca- 
dilly. No. 18 of R. Ackermann’s Repository of 
Arts, &., pub. June 1, 1810, at 101, Strand, 
London, Plate 35, vol. iii.” The larger mammalia, 
snakes, and birds are grouped in the centre of the 
room among palm and other trees ; the wall cases 
contain the smaller birds; at end of the room 
there are two suits of armour, one on horseback, 
with fire-arms and pieces of armour arranged on 
the wall above. As this print is of earlier date 
than any references in Mr. Parworrn’s interest- 
ing articles, I thought it well to draw attention to 
it. Georce Porrer. 

Grove Road, Holloway, N. 


Campse.t, &c. (5 §. iii. 289.)—The following 
note on “Ulva’s isle” may interest Mr. Aneus :— 

** According to the legend, the Macquarries at first 
resided in Mull, till their increasing strength began to 
awaken the jealousy of the chief of the Macleans, who 
warned them off. Scouts were sent out from the Macquarrie 
clan to look out for a new place of abode. They arrived 
at the shores of Ulva, then an uninhabited island. Find- 
ing it a suitable place, they cut down a lofty tree, which, 
falling across the straits, formed a bridge to the island. 
They returned to inform their chief, who asked them 
how they had crossed over. They replied that they had 
found a ‘ ready ford,’ Ullamh’ath, pronounced Ullavh-ah, 
from whence the island has ever since been called Ulva.” 
—Graham's Antiquities of Iona. 

W. H. Parrersoy. 


Will Mr. J. Keirn Anevs allow me to refer 
him to the finely illustrated volume The Book of 
British Ballads, edited by Hall? In the 
preface given there to Lord Ullin’s Daughter it 
is said :— 

** The author has left us to our own speculations as to 
whether the poem was suggested by any actual occurrence 
or is the result of pure invention. It is more than 
Eiseory 12 however, that in the vast storehouse of Scottish 
1istory he obtained some record of a real event, which 
formed the groundwork of his story, and that neither 
*Lord Ullin,’ nor the ‘Chief of Ulva’s isle,’ nor the 
* winsome lady,’ are altogether fictitious.”—P. 207. 

The ballad is illustrated by engravings by S. 
Williams and J. W. W himper, from drawings by 
Edward Corbould. Joun Picxrorp, M.A. 


Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 





Cucxoo’s First Notes (5 §. iii. 285.)—The 
same belief is common in Lancashire, for which 
see Harland and Wilkinson’s Legends and Tradi- 
tions of Lancashire, p. 218, and is also found in 
many parts of Germany, some instances being 
given by Liebrecht in his review of Harland’s 
work in the Heidelberger Jahrbuch for 187 

W. R. Crepianp, 

Campfield, Manchester. 


Marriaces BY LAyMEN (5" §. i. 155 ; iii. 237.) 
—It may not be generally known that not many 
years ago marriages were celebrated in India by 
laymen, i.e., that under an order of the Govern- 
ment (I refer to that of Bengal) the head civil or 
military officer, at any station more than a certain 
distance from the location of a chaplain, was 
authorized to celebrate marriages. This order is 
now rescinded. There has been some legislation 
of late years in India on the subject of marriage, 
with the object, amongst others, of legalizing such 
past marriages. It will scarcely be credited (but it is 
nevertheless a fact) that laymen have been known 
to pronounce a divorce in India! I recollect an 
officer of the army (since dead) telling me that he, 
as adjutant of a regiment of native infantry, 
married a Christian drummer (a native of India) 
to a Christian girl (likewise a native of India), 
and that shortly afterwards, on the couple telling 
him that they were unhappy, and desired to be 
parted, he tore up the “ marriage lines,” and de- 
clared them free of each other. CIvItis. 


I have several extracts of marriage certificates 
which show that the parties therein concerned 
were married by a layman ; and in one or mor 
cases the banns were published in the open street, 
on a market day. This occurred during the Com- 
monwealth. W. Winters. 

Waltham Abbey. 


“ Brovenam ” (5 §, iii. 88, 133, 177.)—In the 
West Riding of York, fifty years ago, the clothiers 
always called their political favourite Mr. Brow- 
ham, while among the dalesmen of the upper 
Swale he was always spoken of as Mr. Bruff-ham. 
The town of Brough, in Westmoreland, is uni- 
versally called Bruff, and it is not improbable that 
of the four ways of pronouncing the late lord’s 
name (Broo- ham, Broom, Brow-ham, and Bruf- 
ham) the last was the most ancient, and, par tant, 
would be the most correct. OvtIs. 

Risely, Beds. 


About the time when Lord Brougham was raised 
to the peerage, the following couplet was written 
and circulated :— 

“Why is Lord Brougham like a sweeping man 

That close by the pavement stalks? 
Because when he ’s done all the sweep that he can 
He takes up his Broom and Valks.” 
(Brougham and Vaux.) 


R. J. G. 
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“Tue Fincer or Scorn” (5" §. iii. 39, 154.) 
—The example of “finger of scorn” adduced by 
Jabez, in answer to Dr. Dixon's requirement, 
is hardly an authority, resting, as it does, upon a 
reading in Othello that at best is only conjectural. 
For it is not certain whether “his finger” should 
belong to scorn or to “ the time,” to which scorn 
is but an adjunct. And in the only place wherein 
Shakspeare has personified scorn, so as to indicate 
gender, he makes it feminine ; ¢.g., in Hamlet’s 
advice to the players, “To show virtue her own 
feature, scorn her own image, and the very age 
and body of the time his form and pressure.” 
The reading, too, of unmoving, although supported 
by the quartos, is of very doubtful authenticity, as 
compared with the “moving” of the folio ; since 
“slow and moving finger” may refer to the slow 
and contemptuous motion of the finger, as in 
Henry VIII., Act v. se. 2 :— 

“ Now let me see the proudest, 
He that dares most, but wag his finger at thee.”’ 
A. E. B. 


Guernsey. 


JABEZ might have gone much further back ‘for 
“an employment of this image” than the time of 
Shakspeare. In Persius (Sat. ii. 33) we have 
“infami digito,” and in Martial (Epig. xxviii. 
L ii.),— 

“ Rideto multiim, qui te, Sextille, cinedum 

Dixerit, et digitum porrigito medium.” 
The middle finger was called by the Romans 
digitus impudicus, and to point at any one with 
this was indicative of the bitterest scorn and 
derision, and consequently was never practised 
except towards persons notorious for the worst and 
most scandalous offences—pimps, prostitutes, and 
parasites. 

Isaiah (Iviii. 9) has, “If thou take away from 
the midst of thee... the putting forth of the 
finger,” on which St. Jerome says, in loco,—“ex- 
tentum digitum—ut non solum malum ipse non 
cogites et non facias ; sed ne detrahas quidem 
proximo tuo, et singulos quasi digito notes.” This 
does not seem unlike. The LXX. version is, 
“Kav aéAns avd gov... Xetpotoviay, Kat 
Ppa yoyyvopov.” Epmunp Tew, M.A. 


“Tue Sovur’s Erranp” (5% §. iii. 21, 72, 158, 
229.)—I have an old work, The Student, in which 
I think is conclusively shown that Walter Raleigh 
was the author. The poem is entitled “ Verses by 
Sir Walter Raleigh,” and the following note is 
added :— 

“As these are from a MS. of Sir Walter’s, the ortho- 
graphy is carefully preserv'd. We may conjecture them 
to have been written in Winchester in 1603, when Sir 
Walter was under sentence of death, and expected it (as 
appears in a letter to his wife, printed in his Remains) 
the very night before the day appointed for his execution.” 

Wma. FREELovE. 





“Gop SAVE THE MARK” (5 §. ii. 169, 215, 
335, 437 ; iii. 16, 317.)—The story (p. 317) re- 
minds me of what I think is a still better one 
about another swearing colonel. This gentleman 
was in the habit of recommending his officers to go 
to—readers will guess where, till at last they very 
naturally complained. On which the colonel quoted 
that Article of War which prescribes that no order 
of a superior officer is to be questioned till it has 
been obeyed, and floored the complainants by 
asking, “Gentlemen, have you obeyed my order ?” 

C. F. S. Warren, M.A. 

Bexhill. 


East-ANGLIAN Worps (5" §. iii. 166, 316, 
356.)—As Mr. Lorts asks me what I think of 
deriving keeler from the keel (of a vessel), or from 
A.-S. ceol, which means both a ship and a keel, I 
can only say that I do not think it right. The 
word keeler simply means a cooler (as it is also 
called in some parts), from the verb keel, to cool. 
The words keel, to cool, and keeler, a cooler, are 
given plainly enough in Webster’s Dictionary, and 
I do not quite see on what principle I am asked 
to look out words in a common dictionary when 
correspondents can do it equally well for them- 
selves ; nor why they need print guesses before 
making any effort to investigate. 

Water W. SKEAT. 

Cambridge. 


Pronunciation or “Hoty” (5" §. iii. 108, 
217.)\—In old English it is written commonly 
holy, holi, hole, haly. But in The Ploughman’s 
Crede (Early English Text Society’s edition) we 
have, 1. 595, “holly time”—holiday ; 1. 836, “Holly 
Gost “Holy Ghost ; though, in ll. 796, 802, 
“holy.” Milton, in L’ Allegro, makes it rhyme with 
melanchély. Thomas Watson, in his first sonnet, 
says oo 

“T tooke delight to laugh at Lovers follie .. . 

What I esteemd prophane, they deemed hollie.” 

I recollect a reader in St. John’s College Chapel, 
about 1844, who used always to pronounce it 
* holly.” CANTAB. 


Miss Bartey (3 §S. iii. 76; 5™ §. iii. 234, 
318.)—I thank Viaror (1), and am also obliged 
to F. B. and Mr. Morris for correcting my 
quotation from Don Juan. I quoted memoriter, 
and confounded Ismail the city with Suwarrow 
the general, who, in company with “ Captain 
Smith, of Halifax,” besieged it. 

Icnasop Topp. 

Northowram. 


CHAPMAN, THE TRANSLATOR OF Homer (5% 
S. iii. 226, 335.)—I think Mr. Sarr has not 
put the true meaning upon rippier. Please refer 
to my former note on this subject. It means a 
fisherman. Josera FIsHEr. 





Bury St. Edmunds, 





Waterford. 
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“Tue Femate Repetition, A TRAGI-COMEDY ” 
(5% S. iii, 341.)—I do not see what the parallel 
passages adduced by S. can prove except that the 
author of the manuscript play was a reader, as 
almost every one with a philosophical turn at the 
yeriod was, of Sir Thomas Browne’s Vulgar Errors. 
No argument to help the case can, it appears, be 
raised from the handwriting. There are no palpable 
3rownisms in the style of the passages quoted from 
the play, which seems a very indiilerent one. No 
biographer of Browne ever dreamt of such a thing 
being in existence as a drainatic production by 
him. There is no trace of his having written a 
scene even of a play, Latin or English, in his 
printed works, nor, as I can testify—for I have 
gone carefully through the whole of them—in the 
manuscripts of his which exist in the British 
Museum and Bodleian. The very idea of such a 
treasure-trove is enough to call up the ghost of 
my old friend Simon Wilkin, and send him on a 
whisking journey of inquiry to every manuscript 
depository in the kingdom. Our great moralist 
exclaims :— 

“In life’s last scene what prodigies surprise !"’ 


and what in Browne’s ultimate scene could possibly 
be more surprising than that, at the age of seventy- 
seven, in the last year of his life—for the date of 
the play is evidently not earlier than 1682—putting 
aside the philosophical inquiries in which he was 
constantly occupied, and the religious meditations 
which “made the world in a manner over and 
earth in ashes unto him,” he should become in- 
flamed with a new literary ambition, and close 
his career as the rival of Shadwell and Mrs. 
Behn? Surely the very statement of such an 
incongruity is enough to dispose of it. 

If ever there were a writer whose genius was 
essentially undramatic, Sir Thomas Browne was 
that writer. Even of the attempt to depict char- 
acter, I only remember one instance in his works, 
and that is in the Latin letter, De enecante Garrulo, 
which is not contained in Bohn’s, but may be met 
with in the fourth vol. of Wilkin’s, edition of his 
works, in which he rings the changes on the misery 
of being tormented by an eternal talker with a 
pleasant exaggeration and variety of learned 
allusion which throw even Horace, Ben Jonson, 
and Dr. Donne into the shade. I well recollect 
showing this most characteristic prolusion, before 
it had been printed, to Charles Lamb, who, after 
conning it over with evident delight, stammered 
out, with a merry twinkle in his eye, “ Well, I did 
not think that Crabb Robinson had been living 
then.” 

I fear that we have nothing more to expect in 
the way of addition to the works of Sir Thomas 
Browne. We certainly do not want such an addi- 
tion to them as The Female Rebellion. But if the 
“dark unfathomed caves” of the treasury of 





oblivion would only turn up another Hydriotaphia, 
who would not give in exchange for it the whole 
of the literature of the day? Jas. Crosstey, 


SHAKSPEARE ON THE TENDENCY oF MANKIND 
To “Excessive Laupation ” (5 §. iii. 264.)—I 
presume your correspondent in asking for passages 
bearing on this does not mean love panegyrics, 
such as Proteus rebukes in Valentine as “ brag- 
gardism” (7. G. of V., Act ii. se. 4), nor when 
Olivia checks Viola in her burst of eulogy (7. N., 
Act i. se. 5), nor when Hero bids Ursula praise 
Benedick “more than ever man did merit” 
(M. A. A. N., Act iii. se. 1). But the tendency 
may be said to be noticed in Hotspur’s words to 
Vernon, who has been vaunting the prowess of the 
Prince of Wales :— 

**No more, no more! Worse than the sun in March, 

This praise doth nourish agues.” 

(King Henry 1V., Part I., Act iv. sc. 1.) 
And when Coriolanus says (Act i. sc. 9) :— 
“ You shout me forth 
In acclamations hyperbolical, 
As if I loved my little should be dieted 
In praises sauced with lies.” 
And perhaps nearer still is Rosaline :— 
** Tt is not so, my lord; 
My lady (to the manner of the days) 
In courtesy gives undeserved praise.” 
(ZL. L. L., Act v. se. 2.) 
Ws a oe 
Shinfield Grove. 


Tuomas A Kemris on Piterims (5" §, ii. 446; 
iii. 91, 169, 370.)—I fear that Mr. Tew went on 
a very needless pilgrimage in searching Jerome 
and Theodoret, and many others, for the elaborate 
refutation of my friend Mr. Biunt; and cannot 
but think that the perusal of the censure to which 
he is subjected will afford that gentleman extreme 
satisfaction, ay showing him how successfully, in 
regard at least to Mr. Tew, he had exemplified 
the teaching of the maxim, “ Ars est celare artem.” 

W. D. Macray. 


“Upon a FLy THAT FLEW INTO A Lapy’s Eyre,” 
&e. (5% §. iii. 368.)—These lines are by John 
Cleveland, and will be found among his Poems. 

V. M. 

Edinburgh. 


Tue SLane or THE Stock ExcuanceE (5" §. iii. 
369.)—There is little doubt that the slang of the 
Stock Exchange originated with the South Sea 
Bubble. There is no doubt that the expressions 
referred to were well known and in common use at 
that time (1720). See “N. & Q.” 2"4S. vols. vil. 
and viii. CHARLES WYLIE. 


Gray’s “Sranzas” or “Ergcy” (55. iii. 100, 
313.)—May I express a hope that we may not 
lose sight of the question first suggested, namely, 
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the discovery of a new and hitherto unknown 
yerse of this favourite poem? The verses given 
at page 313 are well known, and were printed by 
Mathias in his edition of Gray’s works, 1814; 
which also contains a fac-simile of the original 
Elegy in Gray’s handwriting, including the last 
verse, which was printed in the first editions of 
the poem by Gray, and subsequently struck out 
by him, for reasons which Mathias has explained. 
I would observe, by the way, that the expression 
showers of vi'lets as it appears in Gray’s MS. is 
show’rs of violets. Is there any evidence to show 
that the new verse was really written by Gray? 
Epwarp So.ty. 

Benpy Famiry (5" §,. iii. 196, 257.)—The 
name of Bendy occurs frequently in the Kingswin- 
ford Registers. Your correspondent should refer 
to Shaw and Erdeswick. William Bendy, of 
Shutt End (father of Thomas Bendy, living 1801), 
used to say he was the twelfth William of his 
family. 

William Bendy, of Shutt End (son of William, 
of the same place, by Dorothy, daughter of 
Lancelot Lee, of Coton), married Margaret, sister, 
and eventually co-heiress, of John Hoo, of Bradley, 
Esq., by whom he had two daughters, Mary and 
Margaret. The former was married to John 
Hodgetts, of Shutt End (jure wroris), whose 
present representative is Mr. H. J. W. Hodgetts- 
Foley, of Prestwood. The other daughter was 
married to the Rev. John Dolman. 

I do not think there was any connexion between 
Lyttelton and Bendy. H. 8. G. 


“Span”: 1s ir A Canapranism? (5% §. iii. 
229.)—If “span” for a “team” of horses is now 
heard in Canada, it may have reached the 
Dominion through one of the American-Dutch 
channels. In modern Dutch we have not only 
the noun span for two horses going together, but 
the verbs inspannen and uitspannen, for “to put 
the horses to” and “to take them out.” Further 
still, the word “span” occurs metaphorically— 1st, 
in zich inspannen=to exert oneself; 2nd, in wit- 
spanning and ontspanning, of which the former 
amounts to recreation or amusement, whereas the 
latter refers more to a rest from mental exertion. 

Avex. V. W. BIKKeErs. 


J. N. B. says he cannot find this word in any 
English dictionary. The following quotation is 
from Blackie’s Imperial Dictionary, published at 
Glasgow in 1840 :— 


‘A span of horses, in America, consists of two of 
nearly the same colour, and otherwise nearly alike, which 
are usually harnessed side by side. The word signifies 
roperly the same as yoke when applied to horned cattle, 
tom buckling or fastening together.” 
W. H. 


Shrewsbury. 











Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &e. 


Cursor Mundi (The Cursor of the World), Nor- 
thumbrian Poem of the Fourteenth Century. In 
Four Versions, two of them Midland, from 
MSS. in the British Museum, Bodleian Library, 
Gottingen University Library, and Library of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. Edited by the 
Rev. Richard Morris, M.A., LL.D. Part II. 
(Early English Text Society.) 

Meditations on the Supper of Our Lord and the 
Hours of the Passion. By Cardinal John 
Bonaventura, the Seraphic Doctor. Drawn 
into English Verse by Robert Manning of 
3runne (about 1315-1330). Edited from MSS. 
in British Museum and Bodleian, with Intro- 
duction and Glossary by J. Meadows Cowper, 
F.R.H.S. (Early English Text Society.) 

The Bruce; or, The Book of the Most Excellent 
and Noble Princ Rob rt dé Broyss, King of 
Scotland. Compiled by Master John Barbour 
(A.D. 1375). Edited from MS. in Library of 
St. John’s College, Cambridge, and the Ad- 
vocates’, Edinburgh. Collated with Hart’s 
Edition, with Preface, Notes, and Glossarial 
Index, by Rev. William Skeat, M.A. Part IT. 
(Early English Text Society, Extra Series.) 

Henry Brinklow’s Complaynt of Rode ryck Mors, 
somtyme a Gray Fryre, unto the Parliament 
Howse of England. his Natural Cuntry, for the 
Redress¢ of certen Wi ked L Ltwes, Evel Customs, 
and Cruel Decreys about A.D. 1452 , and The 
Lamentacyon of a Christen agaynst the City of 
London, nme ude by Rode ryck Mors. Edited from 
the Black-Letter Originals by J. Meadows 
Cowper, F.R.H.S8. (Early English Text Society, 
Extra Series.) 

Early English Pronunciation, with especial Re- 
Sere nee to Shakspere and Chaucer, ec. By 
Alexander Ellis, F.R.S., F.S.A., &. Part IV., 
pp. 997-1432. Illustrative of the Pronunciation 
of English in the Seventeenth, Eighteenth, and 
Nineteenth Centuries, and Phonological Intro- 
duction to Dialects. (Early English Text 
Society, Extra Series.) 

The History of the Holy Graal (a.p. 1450). By 
Henry Lonelich, from the French Prose of Sires 

obiers de Borron. Re-edited from the Unique 

MS. in Corpus Christi College, Cambridge. By 
Frederick F. Furnivall, M.A. Part II. (Early 
English Text Society, Extra Series.) 

Or the six works just issued by the Committee of 

the Early English Text Society to their subscribers, 

whose titles are here recited, no less than four are 
portions or continuations of compositions of great 
length, or of which the editors are furnishing 
parallel copies of the various texts, namely, the 
Cursor Mundi, Barbour’s Bruce, The Holy Graal, 
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and the fourth part of Mr. Ellis’s elaborate and 
exhaustive dissertation—which we might, from the 
variety and extent of the linguistic information it 
contains, call encyclopedia—on Early English 
Pronunciation, with especial Reference to Shak- 
spere and Chaucer; this part only containing 
nearly 450 closely printed pages. 

The first of the new works, Robert Manning of 
Brunne’s English version (about 1315-1330) of 
Cardinal Bonaventura’s Meditations on the Supper 
of Our Lord and the Howrs of the Passion, has 
been carefully edited by Mr. J. Meadows Cowper, 
with an Introduction and notes, in the former of 
which the editor points out carefully the grammati- 
cal forms by which the poem is distinguished, and 
satisfactorily identifies it as the production of the 
translator of Langtoft’s Chronicle. Philologists 
will probably regard the very complete glossary 
which Mr. Cowper has appended to the poem as not 
the least useful portion of the book. To the same 
editor the society is indebted for a volume of more 
popular interest—at least, to the general reader ; for 
as a picture of the public mind and of the state of 
London just at the time of the Reformation, these 
tracts—professedly by Roderick Mors, but really by 
Henry Brinklow, who, after being for some time 
a Gray Friar, was, when these tracts were written, 
a citizen and mercer of London—deserve and will 
receive special attention ; and though the tracts 
have been printed three or four times, an edition 
so carefully prepared and illustrated as they are in 
the copy before us is a great boon to all students 
of our history and literature. And this reminds us 
of what we have long felt, though we may not have 
before urged it upon our readers—the claims which 
the Early English Text Society has to a wider 
support than it has yet received. When it is known 
that in its ten years’ existence the Society has 
printed upwards of 16,000 pages of our early 
national literature, edited with great pains and 
consummate ability by eminent scholars, who give 
their time and skill freely to the work, and who 
only ask for funds to supply the printing and 
paper, and that if those funds are supplied will, at 
the close of another ten years, probably leave few 
relics of our national literature unprinted, we 
cannot doubt—we are not without hope—that such 
funds will be placed in the hands of those who 
have shown to what good use they can apply 
them. In saying this, we must not be understood 
as endorsing all the opinions of all the editors, or 
approving all they have said or written ; but their 
errors have been small—very small—in comparison 
with the great and good work which the Society has 
accomplished. 


Tue readers of “ N. & Q.” will, we are sure, be glad 
to hear that the townsmen of our valued correspondent 
Mr. James Crosser, of Manchester, the learned Presi- 
dent of the Chetham Society, have started a subscription 
for the purpose of placing in the Chetham Library a 





portrait of that distinguished scholar, who has done go 
much to illustrate our national literature rally, and 
in particular the history and literature of are ah 

Joan or Arnc.—A French journalist is engaged 
life of the Maid of Orleans, founded on unpubli hed, 
and, it is said, very curious documents. The work will 
include a military history of the heroine, written from a 
purely strategical point of view, with regard to her 
quality as general of an army. 

CLoapMir.—French archeologists are somewhat ex- 
cited by the alleged discovery of the body of this grand- 
son of Clovis, at St. Cloud, of which he was the founder. 
“ew discoveries are expected to be made in the same 
ocality. 


PMotices to Correspondents. 

SeRREs AND Ryves Portrarrs.—Having referred AN 
ILLUsTRATOR’s query to Mr. Toms, that gentleman 
writes to us as follows :—“ I know of no portrait of Mr. 
Serres. There is one of Mrs. Serres prefixed to her 
Flights of Fancy, 8vo., 1805, and a large plate of Olive 
Princess of Cumberland, with royal coronet, arms, ke., 
the face being copied from the portrait just mentioned. 
This I believe to be very scarce. A small full-length 
woodcut of Mrs. Ryves, from a photograph, was pub- 
lished at the time of the Ryves trial in one of the 
weekly periodicals. I never saw a photograph of Mrs, 
Ryves exposed for sale, either under her proper designa- 
tion of Mrs. Ryves, or her assumed title of Duchess of 
Lancaster; but AN ILLusTraTor may have been rightly 
informed that such a photograph was exhibited for sale, 
together with one of her son as Prince Henry of Cumber- 
land, for I saw the latter once in a shop window in 
Holborn, and now regret I did not secure a copy.” 

T. W. Wess asks where any lepers’ windows exist in 
England? also, whether there are any lepers’ doors 
similar to the Portes des Cagots in the south of France? 

H. A. Lez asks what was the amount of land under 
cultivation at the Norman Conquest (1) in England gene- 
rally, and (2) in Hampshire ! 

A. D.—The name Society Islands was given by Capt. 
Cook in honour of the Royal Society of London. 

B.—Gabriel Francis Doyen, the French painter, was 
born in 1726, and died in 1806. 

J. E. Riesy (Hindley) asks for a good receipt for 
cleaning coins. 

Bracte® (5" 8. iii. 376.)—For “ Blanks,” read Blinks. 

J.T. F. 
M.—Sagapenum is a gum-resin brought from the East. 
H. R. B.—The cathedral was commenced in 1349. 
H. Ranpo.tpn.— Query next week. 


NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor "—Advertisements and Business Letters to “ The 
Publisher "—at the Office, 20, Wellington Street, Strand, 
London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 

To all communications should be affixed the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 





“Prrrect Dayiiont!”—All persons desiring to improve 
the lighting of their premises or apartments may easily do so 
by availing themselves of that most useful of modern inven- 
tions, “‘Chappuis’ Patent Daylight Reflectors.” They can be 
adapted to any window, skylight, &c. The manufactory is at 
69, Fleet Street, London.—[ ADVERTISEMENT. ] 








